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TELLING THE MISSILE WHERE TO GO 


... and how to get there! 

The button is pushed. The missile 
rises from the launching pad — slowly 
— then roars into space. 

But the problem has just begun! 
Now the “brain” inside the missile 
takes over. This is the crucial part of 
missile warfare. 

The target must be found—or met 
head-on — or overtaken. The missile 
must be steered. It must change course, 
double back if necessary. It must 
“think” its way to the enemy. 

What ITT is doing about it 
Since 1949, top scientists in ITT labo- 
ratories have been deeply engaged in 
missile guidance and control. They are 
deeply engaged now — playing a big 
role in national defense—working with 
the Navy, the Air Force, the Army, 
universities and associated laborato- 
ries, and other manufacturers. 


They developed the complete air- 
borne guidance for TALOS, the Navy’s 
deadly “flying fish” launched from 
guided-missile cruisers. They devel- 
oped the complete guidance for the 
Army’s LACROSSE, including ground, 
air, tracking, and computing equip- 
ment. They helped with RASCAL, an 
Air Force air-to-surface missile. They 
developed the launching and firing 
controls and test equipment for the 
Air Force’s BOMARC missile. They are 
designing and building communica- 
tion networks for the ATLAS intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile. 

Experience —where it counts 
ITT is especially qualified for missile 
guidance development—because of 
long experience and special skills in 
air navigation and radar. 

Other skills count heavily too~—in 
infrared detection and homing, direc- 


tion finders, inertial systems, comput- 
ers, semi-conductors. ITT is also rich 
in these skills, and has the research 
laboratories and expanding manufac- 
turing plants to carry the work for- 
ward. 

Depend upon it — when the missile 
is launched, it will know where to go 

. and how to get there. 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Noncommissioned O fficer Prestige 


The Association is in receipt of a large 
number of letters by noncommissioned 
officers complaining about the new en- 
listed grade structure (see chart). We pub- 
lish a few of those letters below and fol- 
low them with a statement by the Execu- 


tive Vice President of AUSA. 


@ Pray tell, what kind of nightmare were 
the planning heads experiencing when 
they dreamed up this new gimmick? It 
is beyond all comprehension how pres- 
tige can be raised by losing a rocker 
chevron. The new supergrades are fine 
and have been needed for a long 1 :11e, 
but why disgrace several thousands to 
glorify a few hundred? It would have 
been much simpler to have designed a 
new type of chevron for the supers and 
leave a modicum of pride to those not 
yet ready to enter into the E-8 and E-9 
grades. 

To my way of looking at the picture, 
prestige is not a commodity that is handed 
out like a pair of boots. It can’t be 
bought, and having a little fatter pay en- 
velope doesn’t necessarily mean that it 
is loaded with prestige. Prestige is a per- 
sonal matter, acquired only by a person 
through his deeds. What prestige the in- 
dividual noncommissioned officer has 
built up has been completely destroyed, 
and no amount of chatter about “edu- 
cating the public” will alter the picture, 
because the element of personal pride 
has been erased. 

SFC Georce W. Buttock 
APO 407, NYC 


@ | have been a noncommissioned officer 
for nineteen years: thirteen as master 
sergeant, two as technical sergeant, six 
months as staff sergeant, six months as 
T/5, one year as a buck sergeant, two 
years as corporal. All through these years, 
we noncommissioned officers were trained 
to be the backbone of the Army, and 
from my experience this is exactly what 
we proved to be. 

To think that pay grades should be 
used as a means of changing grades 
of rank and the great tradition that the 
noncommissioned officer corps has pre- 
served through the years! I believe the 
pay grades should be just that, and grades 
of rank remain as they were, in order 
to determine rank and to maintain pre- 
cedence and leadership as well as customs 
and traditions of the service. 


In developing the E-8 and E-9 pay- 


grade positions, we should think only in 
the light of reward for those noncom- 
missioned officers whose positions call for 
skill in performing their everyday duties. 
Good examples are the provost sergeant 
of a post, camp or station, the C&A per- 
sonnel sergeant, the chiefs of section at 
an army or higher headquarters, and 
many others where actual job assignments 
carry greater work loads and responsibil- 
ities than those of first sergeant or ser- 
geant major. Therefore, let’s reestablish 
the Regular Army grades of rank: mas- 
ter sergeant, technical sergeant, staff ser- 
geant, sergeant, corporal, PFC, and pri- 
vate. 

The procedure for enlisted assignment 
is such that a first sergeant or a sergeant 
major loses his identity, in many cases, 
when transferred from one station to 
another. Military necessity dictates that 
these men be used in chief clerk or other 
positions. 

If the positions of first sergeant and 
sergeant major are to be identified as 
permanent assignment slots, then what 
about those who have already been lost 
in the shuffle, and are equally or more 
capable of doing the job than some who 





NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Pay Grade Title Insignia 


Recom- Pres- 
mended ent 


Sergeant 


Major None 


First 
Sergeant 


Master 
Sergeant 


Platoon 
Sergeant or 
Sergeant 
First Class 


Master 
Sergeant 


Sergeant 


First Class Sergeant 


Sergeant Sergeant 


Corporal Corporal 


Private 
First Class 


Private 
First Class 


Private-2 Private None 


Private-1 Recruit None 
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During the next few months the Army’s Iroquois helicopter — the p UTS TH 
Bell HU-1A — will be put through a series of stringent, exacting 
tests. A 6 to 8-place, turbine-powered utility helicopter, the RO () l () [S 


Iroquois was built expressly for front line duty with the Army. 


One of the obstacle courses the Iroquois must run is the U. S. Army 10 | H F 
Transportation Aircraft Test and Support Activity 1000 hour 

logistical evaluation test. TATSA has developed an accelerated TEST 
1000 hour test program that must be completed in no longer than 4 

six months. The Iroquois will be flown a minimum of 10 hours 

each day — maintenance and upkeep must be done at night. 

Simultaneously other testing agencies will expose the Iroquois to 

every possible operating condition that may be encountered later 

by using units in the field. 


One of the chief benefits from this testing is the tremendous sav- 
ings to the government in providing the services with a tried and 
tested aircraft, fully capable of meeting all requirements for which 
it was procured. The Iroquois has already passed Bell’s own exact- 
ing tests — proved its worth as a warrior. Completion of Army 
testing will insure that the J. 5S. Army has in the Iroquois today’s We 


best and most advanced helicopter. 
CORPORATION 
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may be in the right place at the right 
time? In order that justice may be given 
to all, I suggest the senior noncommis 
sioned officers be reclassified into their 
rightful places as first sergeant and ser- 
geant major, as the case may be. A good 
example are those who were transferred 
from SCARWAF to DA after the inte 
gration back into the Army. 

When a noncommissioned officer's po 
sition has been converted into a pay grade, 
evaluation should be based on time in 
service, grade, and job position. To set 
off the E-9 sergeant major, give him the 
uniform of a chief petty officer with mas 
ter sergeant chevrons inverted with spread 
eagle on top. The first sergeant can re- 
main as is, with pay grade E-8. When 
a master sergeant is advanced in 
grade, a technical sergeant should also be 
advanced in pay grade, and so on down 
the line, based on job position, time in 
service and in grade. 


pay 


I believe this method would prove 
more beneficial in maintaining the ef 
ficiency of any unit along with raising 
the prestige and esprit of noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

MScr Rarpn V. MitLeMAN 


Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 


® The Department of the Army has 
struck a blow against those who have 
always been considered its backbone, and 


the morale of noncommissioned officers 
is much lower than many people realize. 
The change was entirely unnecessary, 
and evidently was conceived by persons 
who have no concept of the soldier’s feel- 
ings. 

Here is my solution: 

Sergeant major (E-9), master sergeant 
chevrons with star; first sergeant (E-8), 
master sergeant chevrons with diamond; 
master sergeant (E-7), master sergeant 
chevrons with no device; sergeant first 
class (E-6), three chevrons with two 
rockers below; staff sergeant (E-5), three 
chevrons with one rocker below; sergeant 
(E-4), three chevrons; corporal (E-3), 
two chevrons; private first class CE-2), 
one chevron. 

My system is not new, nor original 
with me. It is essentially what existed 
during and before World War II. It 
was a sound system of grade progression 
for enlisted soldiers, and with the two 
additional grades at the top, a man cer- 
tainly has a wonderful opportunity to 
look forward to advancement throughout 
his entire thirty-year career. 


NAME WITHHELD BY REQUEST 


@ It seems to me the system of promo- 
tion to E-8 and E-9 is contrary to the 
Army’s policy of increased emphasis on 
merit versus longevity advancement. It 
is very discouraging to one who is out- 
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standing enough to have made E-7 in 
five years now to be told he must wait 
ten years more before he is eligible for 
promotion to the new grades. It seems 
even less fair to the Army to force a 
senior master sergeant of twelve years’ 
service—who has been a first sergeant and 
sergeant major for six of his almost eight 
years in grade—into a platoon sergeant’s 
job and to replace him as first sergeant 
with a man with more service time but 
possibly less experience as a master ser- 
geant. 

I would be the last to advocate pro- 
moting green kids to E-8 and E-9, but 
no commander is going to make a boy 
a master sergeant. This move has put 
a severe crimp in the commander’s duty 
of recognizing superior ability and per- 
formance. 

Since one should not complain unless 
he can offer suggestions for improvement, 
I recommend that promotion tu the new 
grades be deferred until adequate tests 
have been developed, graded, and ad- 
ministered. Minimum service time of six 
to eight years, coupled with severely en- 
forced nonwaiverable experience-on-the- 
job time, of a year or two, would insure 
that the outstanding men who now hold 
positions of first sergeant and sergeant 
major will remain where their experience 
is of the most value to the Army. 

Lr. Roy P. Hurr, Jr. 
APO 162, NYC 


AUSA Replies 


@ These letters, which are only a small 
sampling of those received at the national 
ofice of AUSA, demonstrate that the 
noncommissioned officer corps has been 
deeply disturbed by the Army’s realign- 
ment of grade structures. Master Ser- 
geants (E-7) in particular are disturbed 
although their objections also apply to 
Sergeants (E-5) and Sergeants First Class 
CE-6). 

Your Executive Vice President has 
conferred with high Army officials and 
with the “Indians” who were the proj- 
ect officers on this matter. He can report 
that all are deeply concerned by the 
reaction of the noncommissioned officer 
corps. They had expected some critical 
reaction but not in the volume that 
actually developed. However, they still 
feel that their decision was the best that 
could have been made when all things 
were considered. This was expressed in 
these words in one paper prepared in 
the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel: 

“While it was recognized that there 
would be a morale impact in adopting 
this system it was incumbent on all con- 
cerned to arrive at a decision which would 
be of greatest benefit to the Army for 
many years to come. It was necessary 
therefore to subordinate the important 
but nonetheless temporary resulting dis- 
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RECONNAISSANCE AND LIAISON-ARMY STYLE 


Today the Company Commander uses the jeep 
for reconnaissance and liaison. The Hughes 
269-A two-place helicopter, now under evalua- 
tion by the Army, is specifically designed for this 
mission. 

The 269-A gives the Company Commander a 
new set of eyes. He can quickly obtain a first- 





hand aerial view of enemy installations and 
movements. With its hedgehopping abilities the 
helicopter will reduce the hazards of enemy fire. 

The small size of the helicopter gives it two 
additional combat advantages. It is easy to con- 
ceal, park and land. It presents an extremely 
small silhouette in flight. 


Engineered specifically for the two-place mission, the 269-A has these additional features — 


Performance: With its 180 h.p. Lycoming engine, the 269-A flies 
at speeds up to 90 m.p.h. and has a cruising 
range of 150 miles. Weighing only 890 
pounds itself, it has a 660-pound pay load. 


Economy: Simplicity and production type engineering result in both 
low initial cost and low operating costs. 


HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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Ease of Maintenance: The multiple belt-type clutch contains built-in 
safety features, is easily removable, and 
provides a long service life. The horizontally 
mounted engine is separately removable 
without special equipment. 

For additional information concerning the Hughes 269-A helicopter, 

please write to the address below. 


ENGINEERS qualified in the helicopter 
field are invited to send applications to 
Director of Engineering, Hughes Tool Co., 
Aircraft Division, Culver City, California 








“your old men shall dream dreams, your young men shall see visions.” 
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This is the Missile Age. But where will it 
lead? What are its visions? 

At Martin, advanced design engineering and 
pure science are independently at work seek- 


ing answers to these space-sized questions. 


Advanced Design: Top systems designers, 


requirements specialists and creative engi- 
neers—on such pioneering projects as 
VANGUARD, TITAN and a variety of related 
space systems developments—are already 
applying their cumulative knowledge to 
tomorrow's technical problems of lunar probe 
and manned orbit vehicle design. 

Pure Science: And at our Research Institute 
of Advanced Study an already established 
and recognized organization of independent 
scientists is at work in the field of funda- 
mental research, which alone can open the 
closed doors of tomorrow's technology. Work 
currently under way at RIAS includes new 
investigations into particle physics, gravitation, 
photosynthesis and cosmic radiation. 
Somewhere in the early hours of tomorrow, 
these two main bodies of creative effort will 
meet on the threshold of a new age beyond 


the missile. 
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advantages to the overall long range in- 
terests of the noncommissioned officer 
corps and the Army.” 

It is impossible to say whether the 
same decision would have been made 
had the resulting impact been foreseen. 
But the Department of the Army does 
believe that the dedication to duty and 
disciplined intelligence that is the hall- 
mark of the Army’s noncommissioned 
ofhcer corps will lead everyone involved 
to accept the decision as one that was 
made for the good of the Army and 
does not actually reduce the prestige 
of any noncommissioned officer at the 
present time. 

Army personnel believes that the con- 
version which will take place during the 
next four years will result in very few 
noncommissioned officers “losing a stripe.” 

As is well known by now, no noncom- 
missioned ofhcer needs to replace his 
stripes with the stripes of the next lower 
grade until they are worn out. Your As- 
sociation wishes it could agree with this 
estimate but it is highly improbable that 
all present E-7s will be advanced to the 
grades of E-8 and E-9 in a four-year period. 

The present E-7 strength of 49,000 
represents approximately 6% of the 
Army’s enlisted strength. Present law 
states that of the total enlisted strength 
only 1% can be in E-9, 2% in E-8, and 
3% in E-7. Thus not more than half 
of the 49,000 E-7s can be promoted to 
grades E-8 and E-9. How many will 
be promoted the Army doesn’t know 
now. But it will promote as many as 
it possibly can. Much will depend on 
the total strength of the active Army 
during the next few years. Your Associa 
tion sincerely believes that a larger ac 
tive Army is essential to the security 
of the nation in this age of peril and 
necessary if the Army is to be capable 
of performing the missions assigned to 
it. And you can count on the AUSA 
to work for an appropriate increase in the 
size of the Active Army. 

Meanwhile, for the affected noncom 
missioned officers we can only say that 
while the Association appreciates their 
feelings, it cannot in all conscience say 
that the Department of the Army is 
insensible to the reaction or that it could 
have come up with a better plan. The 
plan as adopted is, as the Department 
says, logical, simple and in keeping with 
Army tradition. It is regrettable that some 
noncommissioned officers will in the next 
few years lose a stripe or a rocker, but 
it is important to note that they will 
not lose status in the hierarchy of non 
commissioned grades and they will lose 
none of the pay, allowances and benefits 
that accrue to noncommissioned ofhcers. 

Finally, because AUSA knows that 
there are no better soldiers anywhere than 
those that make up the noncommissioned 
officers corps of the U. S. Army and that 
it is the standard by which all soldiers 
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Continental Red Seals for specialized 
applications are available at closely- 
spaced power levels, in liquid-cooled 
and air-cooled models, for use on all 
standard fuels. And, strictly on the 
score of performance, economy and 
dependability, they are finding their 
way into more and more equipment 
where these qualities count. 


ANY EQUIPMENT IS BETTER WITH 
DEPENDABLE RED SEAL POWER 


(ontinental Motors 
[orporation 


DETROIT 


MUSKEGON AND 








of all armies are measured today, it be- 
lieves that all noncommissioned officers 
will do their utmost to make this latest 
system of noncommissioned officer grades 
effective. 

Wa tter L. WEIBLE 

Lt. Gen. USA, Rtd. 

Executive Vice President, AUSA 
Washington, D. C. 


More on Aktong-ni 
@ Your reply to Lt. Jack C. Muster- 
mann’s critique of “Encounter at Aktong- 
ni” in the May issue was no doubt writ- 
ten for you by the author of the article. 
His rebuttal contained a faux pas in the 
second paragraph: “Three miles was 
safely out of range of the enemy party 
armed only with small arms as reported 
by natives who had seen them.” Who 
verified this report as being true or even 
accurate? Indeed, the natives may have 
honestly reported what they saw; what 
they thought they saw; what the enemy 
wanted them to see; or what they thought 
the colonel wished to hear. But accepting 
it without question and basing every- 
thing on it is something else again. What 
was the battalion S2 doing besides riding 
shotgun for the $3? With this sort of 
combat intelligence work it is indeed a 
miracle that they survived at all. 

Capt. W. R. EL ts 
Fort Hood, Tex. 


@ Now let’s really get down to facts! 
Lieutenant Mustermann, in his critique 
of “Encounter at Aktong-ni,” ignores a 
few important points. 

1) The number of vehicles, and the 
number of men assigned to each, used 
for a recon should be left to the com 
mander’s discretion. At best, a school 
solution is only one possible answer. The 
real criterion is the actual number neces 
sary for doing a job. 

(2) Sure, green men bunch up—and 
so do combat veterans. Let’s face it: un 
der battle conditions, the human element 
is unpredictable. 

(3) “So we decide to be heroes” needs 
no comment. 

©4) I believe Colonel Welch knew 
that this operation was something of a 
gamble. In the initial contact, experi 
enced and trained officers can do much 
to develop a favorable situation, particu 
larly where general experience is lacking. 

5) Come on, let’s get off it! If the 
U. S. Army got out and looked around 
every corner, General Patton would still 
be in Normandy. 

eo)”, the enemy had deserted,” 
but “the shoe could have been on the 
other foot.” That’s the way the ball 
bounces. 

(7) Maybe they weren’t shot up. So 
what? They did their job; they deserved 
the awards given. I saw awards given for 
less in Korea. Certainly, awards given 


under a combat situation should not be 
lightly criticized. I’m sure anyone who 
has read Brig. Gen. S. L. A. Marshall’s 
accounts of combat in Korea will agree. 

Colonel Welch was simply describing 
how a green unit was handled. No, it 
probably wasn’t the only solution, but 
his battalion did end up a combat unit 
with esprit. That's what is important. 

Carr. L. M. Tynpaty 
Rochester, N. Y. 
A Service to the Services 
@ I have read “SOP for Military Invest- 
ors” by Gen. John E. Dahlquist, which 
appeared in your May issue. You have 
given a real service to members of the 
Army by printing this article. 

Inasmuch as there are thousands of Air 
Force and Navy personnel in this area, 
who would not be expected to see ARMY 
magazine, would you give me permission 
to have this article reproduced for distribu- 
tion, giving due credit to your own mag- 
azine and to General Dahlquist? 


. Lewis R. Cotiins 
Bache & Company 
Paris, France. 


@ Of course, Army was glad to grant 
permission. We would like all servicemen 
to profit from General Dahlquist’s advice. 


A Lead on Queen of Battles 


@ In your issues for February, March 
and May 1958, there were letters regard- 
ing the origin of the term “Queen of 
Battles” as applied to infantry. Recently 
a member of the staff of the CGSC li 
brary discovered this quotation in the In 
fantry Journal for July 1920: 

“The following is an extract from the 
work, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria, 
by [Sir Gaston] Maspero [1846-1916], 
the distinguished Director-General of 
Egyptian Excavations. The extract is 
taken from a description of the Assyrian 
Army of three thousand years ago: 

“Their heavy infantry is composed of 
spearmen and archers wearing a conical 
cap ornamented with two side pieces 
which protect the ears, a leather skirt 
covered with overlapping metal scales 
which protects the chest and the upper 
parts of the arms, close-fitting breeches 
and boots laced in front. Their light in- 
fantry also includes some spearmen, but 
they wear a helmet with a curved crest 
and are provided with a small, round, 
wickerwork shirt. The archers have no 
breastplate and are associated either with 
slingers or with soldiers armed with clubs 
and double-edged axes. The proportion of 
the different services is always about the 
same. There are on an average one hun- 
dred foot soldiers to every ten cavalry and 
every single chariot; the infantry is really 
the queen of the Assyrian battles.’ |The 
italics are not Maspero’s. ] 

We still don’t think this is the origin. 

Lr. Cor. D. G. CosTELLo 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


“ 


TURBINE-POWERED SIKORSKY S-62—With an empty 
weight 700 pounds less than an S-55’s and a turbine 
engine producing 200 more horsepower, the S-62 out- 
performs the earlier aircraft while offering the extra 
benefits of using proven S-55 components. A completely 
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watertight boat hull provides takeoff and landing capa- 
bility on water, land, and snow. The power plant is a 
G.E. T-58 gas turbine. The S-62, which will carry 12 
passengers, has many advantages for both commercial 
and military operators. 
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HELICOPTER “SKYHOOK”"’—The Army has found that dis- 


abled light aircraft can be successfully brought back to their 
home bases by helicopter. Above, an Army H-34 (Sikorsky 
S-58) from Fort Huachuca, Arizona, brings home an L-19 
damaged in a landing accident at Tucson Municipal Airport, 
about 100 miles away. 


ASSAULT AIRLIFT FOR 6000 MEN—Sikorsky 
helicopters flew 2000 sorties in a recent amphibi- 
ous exercise on the Atlantic Coast. Flying from 
naval vessels, they carried ashore a Marine Corps 
regiment, 100 vehicles, and hundreds of tons of 
cargo. Hardest workers were HUS (S-58) and 
twin-engined HR2S (S-56) helicopters, above. 
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2 IKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD. CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





THE ARMY’S MONTH 


S we go to press, marines have moved 

into Lebanon and an Army battle 
group into Adana, Turkey. The press 
reports other deployments. All of these 
military actions and movements are 
being executed not to conquer or oc- 
cupy but to bring tranquility to a part 
of the world that has known little 
tranquility in our times. 

What the final result will be no 
man can say. As the President said, 
landing of American troops in Leba- 
non could have serious consequences. 
But, he said, he had decided to send 
troops into Lebanon after coming “to 
the sober and clear conclusion that the 
action taken was essential to the wel- 
fare of the United States.” 

Note that the instrument of this de- 
cision—indeed the only effective instru- 
ment—is men armed with weapons 
and not weapons served by men. 
Neither bomber aircraft flying over the 
Middle East, nor warships standing 
offshore can perform the sensitive and 
difficult mission that confronts these 
forces. And note too, that the Soviet 
response was not by bombers or sub- 
marines, but by Soviet land maneuvers 
in the Transcaucasus and Turkistan. 
It is far from trite to repeat again that 
the only truly effective symbol of a 
nation’s authority is armed men stand- 
ing on the troubled ground. 


Time for a 

‘Long Look’ 

What the final result of the decision 
to go into the Middle East will turn 
out to be, no man can know yet. The 
issues are so complex and the difficul- 
ties so immense that it seems possible 
that land forces may remain in the 
area—not necessarily in Lebanon—for 
a long time. In any event it seems past 
time for a reassessment of the military 
policy of the United States and the 
free nations associated with it. The ex- 
amination of thermonuclear retaliation 
which appears on page 16 of this issue 
under the title “The Meaning of Stale 
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mate” and Mr. George Fielding Eliot's 
examination on page 18 of the strategic 
requirements of the area between the 
Mediterranean and Okinawa were writ- 
ten long before U. S. forces were 
moved into Lebanon. 

But as these articles suggest and as 
the course of events in the Middle 
East demonstrates, a policy of a “bigger 
bang for a buck” is incomplete and 
leaves this nation and the free world 
dangerously exposed to aggression by 
Soviet satellites or by unwitting stooges 
of the Kremlin. 

A reexamination of American mili- 
tary policy should go far beyond the 
need for SAC and for “a sense of 
urgency” in keeping up with the Rus- 
sians in missile and space development, 
and for an improved Continental air 
defense system. Such a reexamination 
should go to the heart of the problem 
that faces the United States, not only 
in the Middle East but all around the 
periphery of communism. The problem 
is how to halt nibbling aggression. The 
solution is not exclusively a military 
one; the military can be only a symbol 
of determination—a back-up force to 
the diplomats, economists, educators 
and opinion moulders who must lead 
the way. But the back-up force—the 
Army forces—must be strong enough 
and ready enough to be credible as an 
effective instrument—just as SAC must 
be strong enough and ready enough to 
impress the Kremlin with the inad- 
visability of engaging in global war. 

Reexamination of Army 
strength and readiness 

Thus any reexamination of Ameri- 
can military policy should concentrate 
on the strength of the active Army, 
on its state of training and readiness, 
and on the state of its arms and equip 
ment. 

Such a reexamination would put to 
rest for all time the fallacy that more 
lethal weapons require fewer men. 
This theory, beloved by budget cutters, 


has no more validity than the theory 
that since one airplane can carry more 
explosive power than was carried by 
all aircraft in World War II, we need 
today only one airplane. 

This reexamination needs to be done 
and done soon. It is an ill-kept secret 
that there are plans afoot to reduce 
the strength of the active Army even 
below the 870,000 figure projected for 
1959. It is no secret that funds for 
modernizing the Army are insufficient 
and there seems to be little sense of 
urgency outside the Army to get on 
with this essential task. 

At the time of Sputnik it was said 
that America had awakened to its peril, 
but the awakening did not seem to last 
long. The present crisis may be another 
reawakening. If it is insufficient there 
may not be another. 

Troop structure of the 
Reserve forces 

The decision of the Department of 
Defense (July Army) to retain 27 
Army National Guard divisions and 
ten Army Reserve divisions in the troop 
structure without allotting additional 
funds or increasing the total strength 
of the reserve component forces means 
that there will be “skeleton” outfits in 
the Army National Guard and Army 
Reserve—an old and unhappy story, 
and one that brings no joy to the De- 
partment of the Army, the National 
Guard or the Army Reserve. 

The Army announced the proposed 
troop structure of the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve, as follows: 


Army National Guard 
The solution approved by the Secre 


tary of the Army as a basis for propos- 
ing detailed troop lists to each of the 
States, Territories, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico and the District of Colum- 
bia affects 27 Army National Guard 
Divisions; 21 infantry and six armored. 
Five of the infantry divisions will be 
fully organized with all organic ele- 
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The Business of 


Versatile Helicopters... 


HILLER AIRCRAFT 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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_ 
Fan; 


One of the primary objectives of the Army's growing aviation program is 
to execute its many aerial missions with the fewest possible 

aircraft types. The necessity of this consolidation in terms of logistics and 
over-all economy is underlined by the continual increase in 

the number of missions to be tackled on the nuclear battlefield. 


The Army's H-23D “Raven” meets that multi-mission requirement 

in the light helicopter category. Its versatility is attained by a performance, 
a load and space capacity, and a ruggedness to perform its 

tasks without compromises or limitations. 


Hiller has now applied a new 305 hp engine to the basic 

H-23D ship. The resulting 12E aircraft —the most 

powerful in the two to four place class —is prepared to capture a 
whole new order of missions, many of them not previously 
considered within the realm of light helicopters. 


CORPORATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





ments; 16 infantry divisions will be 
organized, less two battle groups. The 
six armored divisions will be fully or- 
ganized. 

The five Army National Guard in 
fantry divisions and six National Guard 
armored divisions which are to be fully 
organized are: 

26th Inf. Div. ... 

28th Inf. Div. ...... Pennsylvania 

30th Inf. Div. .... North Carolina 

32nd Inf. Div. . 

38th Inf. Div. ........... Indiana 

27th Arm. Div. ........ New York 
30th Arm. Div. . Tennessee 
40th Arm. Div. ... 
48th Arm. Div. .. 
49th Arm. Div. ............ Texas 
50th Arm, Div. ... 

The Army National Guard solution 

preserves the 27 Army National Guard 


... Massachusetts 


Wisconsin 


. California 
Georgia, Florida 


. New Jersey 


combat divisions, reaflirms the essential 
importance of non-divisional units in 
the Army National Guard and provides 
the high priority units required by war 
plans. It also represents the maximum 
number of Army National Guard units 
which will be required by the Army 


for early mobilization in the event of 
war and hence is the maximum num- 
ber for which there is a justification for 
peacetime support. 


Army Reserve 

There are 23 existing infantry di- 
vision organizations in the U. S$. Army 
Reserve, Under the new plan, 10 of 
these will be retained as combat divi- 
sions and 13 will be retained as divi- 
sions with a mobilization training mis- 
sion. 

The 10 combat divisions will be fully 
organized with six at a higher author 
ized strength than the other four. These 
10 combat divisions are: 

TTORAOE DV. oon cass New York 
79th Inf. Div. ..... Pennsylvania 
Sand IME ORY, . 6k. s 0 de ces Ohio 
OOeti EAE SIOW. . niwess ines Texas 
102nd Inf. Div .. Missouri, I}linois 
103rd Inf. Div. .. lowa, Minnesota 
63rd Inf. Div. ........ California 
8Ist Inf. Div... Tennessee, Georgia 
94th Inf, Div. .... Massachusetts 
96th Inf. Div. .. Montana, Idaho, 

Utah, Arizona 


General Officer Shifts 


Lt. Gen. Guy S. MeExoy to Fourth 
Army . . . Maj. Gen. Freperick J. 
Brown to USAREUR .. . Maj. Gen. 
Davi H. Bucwuanan to Provisional 
JMAG, Korea . . . Maj. Gen. Rosert 
C. Butter to Army Ammunition Com- 
mand . . . Maj. Gen. Joun P. Darey 
to USAREUR .. . Maj. Gen. Witt1am 
W. Dick, Jr., to OCAR&D . . . Maj. 
Gen. Harvey H. Fiscuer to Ist Infan- 
try Division . . . Maj. Gen. James H. 
Puitities to USARADCOM .. . Maj. 
Gen. Hotcer N. Torroy to Aberdeen 
PG ... Brig. Gen. Horace F. BicELtow 
to OCORD .. . Brig. Gen. Josepn M. 
Cosy to Army Ordnance Missile Com- 
mand .. . Brig. Gen. Epcar T. Coney 
to Camp Irwin, Calif. . . . Brig. Gen. 
GeorceE T. Duncan to JTF 7... Brig. 
Gen. SamueEt E. Gee to OCOFSA .. . 
Brig. Gen. Harrison A. GERHARDT to 
Eighth Army .. . Brig. Gen. WALTER 
A. Jensen to Eighth Army . . . Brig. 
Gen. Freperick J. KenpaLit to Army 
Finance Center . . . Brig. Gen. Pau 
A. Mayo to OCFIN .. . Brig. Gen. 
STEPHEN M. ME LLNik to Air Defense 
School . . . Brig. Gen. Danrex A. O’Con- 
Nor to 31st AAA Brigade . . . Brig. Gen. 
Rosert C. Tripp to TTC, Fort Mason, 
Calif. Brig. Gen. SHERBURNE 
Wurpp te, Jr., to Eighth Army. 





EVERYONE IS PLANNING TO ATTEND THE 


annual meeting 


OCTOBER 20-21-22 
SHERATON PARK HOTEL © WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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“TAC” ... aerial firebreak against brush fire wars 


In spite of the tremendous retaliatory action our Air Force can take in 
case of attack, the United States Army bears the burden of 

stamping out the brush fire wars which might ignite the holocaust 

of World War III. In this heavy responsibility our GIs are backed by the 
Tactical Air Command which is ready around the clock to provide the 
Army with the air support without which modern foot soldiers 

cannot survive. But fire fighting in Kansas or Korea is a dangerous 
business and TAC will go all out to give its pilots every 

protection, including Kaman H-43 local crash rescue helicopters. 


PIONEERS IN TURBINE POWERED HELICOPTERS 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


NUCLEAR DIVISION ° ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
AUGUST, 1958 15 








Always a static response to a dynamic situation, massive ther- 


monuclear retaliation has been overtaken by events. In its 


place we face a stalemate that will, it appears, be with us many 


years. Thus the only dynamic response possible are Army forces 


which can exert military force without throwing the entire re- 


sources of the participants into the scale of battle. 


The 
Meaning 


Stalemate 


HE excitement and novelty which attended the first 

efforts of man to enter outer space diverted attention 
from a more immediate and in the short run a more 
deadly issue. The top civilian and military officials of 
the government are locked in a huge and complex de- 
bate over the likelihood and importance of limited war 
and over the proper distribution of money and emphasis 
among the various kinds of military force. 

There are two points of view with powerful and 
respected adherents to both. The first is that the main 
threat to U. S. security is a thermonuclear attack by the 
Soviet Union against the continental U. S. using 
bombers and intercontinental missiles. Thus, this line 
of reasoning goes, the U. S. must place its main empha- 
sis on deterring such a war or winning it if it should 
occur by creating and maintaining a strategic retaliatory 
force with the capability of defeating the Soviet Union 
and destroying its warmaking capability This point 
of view regards limited war as a “lesser included of- 
fense” which can easily be handled by the forces main- 
tained for general war (aircraft with nuclear weapons ). 
It does not accept the existence or the inevitability of 
a “thermonuclear stalemate.” 

The other point of view accepts the necessity of main- 
taining strong effective retaliatory forces but it then 
asserts that these forces cancel each other out and that 
they are not likely to be used because a general thermo- 
nuclear war would lead to the destruction of both the 
U. S. and the U. S. S. R. and much of the rest of 
the world as well. As a consequence, say the adherents 
to this second viewpoint, the most likely and immediate 
threat to the security of this nation is the limited war 
because, although the Communists would not deliber- 
ately embark on their self-destruction through thermo- 
nuclear war, they have not renounced aggression as a 
tool of policy and they may be expected to seek military 
alternatives to general war. This viewpoint holds that 
limited war cannot be fought with air and missile de- 
livered nuclear weapons alone, but rather we must have 
large, modern, strategically mobile (by air) ground, 
sea, and air forces trained and equipped for conventional 
as well as nuclear war. 

Although there are many individual adherents to 
these two viewpoints, they are institutionalized, so to 
speak, by Air Force identification with the first and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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It isn’t the handle that runs the machine...it’s the hands that know how 
to run it, backed up with the engineers to plan the job, and research men to 
search out needed facts. I> research, development, engineering, fabrication 
and assembly, we have the skills and facilities to do almost anything with 
metal. We can handle projects from every stage; either subcontract or the 
whole job from original conception to finished product. If you would like to put 
this experience to work on any of your problems, contact any QCf Sales 
Office or Director of Defense Products, American Car and Foundry, Division of 
QCf Industries, Incorporated, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—Cleveland—Washington, D.C.—Philadel- 
phia—San Francisco—St. Louis. 


For instance, our experience 
with metals led to a new 
and superior method of 
artillery shell manufacture, 
the “hot cup, cold draw” 
method, now producing 8” 
shells for the Department 
of Defense. 


and Instatfation Equipment 
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Armored Vehicies 











George Fielding Eliot 


OR a Great Power with global responsibilities, the 

peacetime deployment of its army is, and always has 
been, a strategic headache. 

Basically, the problem is no different in principle 
from that faced by a platoon leader commanding a sup- 
port at an outpost: “One more outguard and I won't 
have much left to hold with; but I’m sure not com- 
fortable about that patch of woods over there.” 

The advent of nuclear weapons has changed the 
application of the principle both in strategy and tactics. 
The principle remains: the old conflict between the 
ideal of concentration and the need for some degree 
of dispersion. Time, as always, is the vital factor. If 
you aren't there when the balloon goes up, you may 
arrive too late to do any good. If you try to be at too 
many places, you won't be strong enough at any one 
to be effective. 

To that the wise men of today would add: you must 
be careful not to be so strong at any one place that you 
offer a juicy target for a nuclear strike. But this consid- 
eration is operative only when such an attack may rea- 
sonably be considered possible. How about this condi- 
tion of “nuclear stalemate” we are assured now prevails 
—with neither side in the Cold War daring to heat 
up the nuclear fires for fear of devastating retaliation? 





George Fielding Eliot began writing on military affairs in 
1928 and for many years was a nationally syndicated column- 
ist. During World War | he served with the Australian Ex- 
peditionary Forces at the Dardanelles and on the Western 
Front, and for a number of years was a major in our Army's 
Military Intelligence Reserve. His last appearance in this mag- 


azine was ‘The Splintering Wedge" in April 1957. 


Stalemate or checkmate? 


It's hard not to agree with Marshal of the Royal Air 
Force Sir John C. Slessor, who maintains that “stale- 
mate” isn’t the right word at all. Stalemate, to para- 
phrase Sir John, is a situation in chess where neither 
king is in check, yet neither player has a permissible 
move. That description, he says, doesn’t apply to the 
present situation; if it does, the people in the Kremlin 
haven't gotten the word. They seem to think they have 
plenty of moves, and are making them all the time— 
frequently with pawns, occasionally with stronger 
pieces. They keep their king closely guarded—that is, 
they are not risking all-out nuclear war—but they are 
certainly not deterred from making lesser gambits. In 
so far as a condition of mutual nuclear deterrence may 
be said to exist, it constitutes a sort of nuclear stand- 
off, but not a stalemate. 

The fact seems to be that while both sides are de- 
terred from taking big risks, neither is deterred from 
taking small ones—only we don’t take any if we can 
help it, while they are always trying something some- 
where to frustrate us. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that in such a situation, that side which loses enough 
pawns, and now and then a knight or a bishop, will 
eventually find its king exposed to a bold and sudden 
stroke that can mean checkmate—not stalemate. And 
from checkmate there is no comeback. 

A nuclear stand-off, much like our imaginary chess 
game, demands an active policy i in limited and localized 
situations. It demands not just a vigilant defense, but 
a readiness to take the offensive on suitable occasion; 
not just swift reaction to hostile initiatives, but well- 
devised initiatives of our own to give the other fellow 
something to think about besides what he is going 
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... speaking of 


Missile Ground Support ( MOBILITY } 
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WE DESIGN WITH STANDARDIZATION IN MIND 


For example the FMC-designed M59 Armored Personnel f 

Carrier was produced as a multi-purpose vehicle using FMC’S MISSILE SECTION IS IDENTIFIED WITH: 
many standard Army Ordnance components. This vehicle, 
designed in 1951, is still being produced for the Army. FMC 
is now developing a whole new family of military vehicles 


Mobile loader vehicle 


Transporter-erector and 


with a brand new concept. Substantial cost savings are an- power contro! trailer 
ticipated based on standardization of many components. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The ability to design, engineer and produce mobile equip- Tracked prime mover | 
ment based on standards already worked out can be applied ares | 
to missile ground support equipment, providing lower costs Shipping and storage | 
for your program. Perhaps we already have a solution to aeenennats | 
your missile ground support equipment problem. Consult CES ULES | 
with FMC at the initial stage of project planning. Write Srersantacnaiae l 


and Decontamination 
today for more information. BOMARC system 


Creative Engineers: Find stimulating one Transporter-erector and 
challenge at FMC’s Ordnance Division WANS 


Putting Ideas to 


Me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Ordnance Division 


FOOD MACHINERY Missile Equipment Section 4-D 


AND CHEMICAL 
Conporarionw [iy 1105 COLEMAN AVENUE, SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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to do to us next. This assumes, imperatively, that the 
mutual nuclear deterrent exists; from our viewpoint, 
that our retaliatory power is strong enough to constitute 
a wholly prohibitive threat to the Kremlin, and is so 
disposed that it cannot be destroyed or neutralized by 
any form or weight of surprise assault within Soviet 
capabilitie s. In other words, the assumption is that the 
Soviet leaders cannot hope to wipe us out without being 
wiped out themselves, and therefore must confine their 
progress toward a Soviet-dominated world to piecemeal 
aggressions no one of which is considered likely to pro- 
duce massive retaliation as a riposte. 


Global freedom of action 


At this point our discussion could go clear off the 
beam by trying to figure out the nature of a deterrent 
force which would fill this bill of particulars. But that 


is another story. Let's say here that for the next few 


years, at any rate, mobile rather than fixed weapons sys- 
tems and bases seem likely to serve our deterrent pur- 
poses more acceptably, since the principal Soviet threat 


of surprise nuclear attack is more and more being em- 
bodied in ballistic missiles designed to strike fixed rather 
than moving targets. a on a global scale there- 
s both for our deterrent 
forces—our security potty peers nuclear assault— 
and for an active offensive-defensive policy designed to 
preserve the free world from piecemeal absorption. 
But mobility is a principle, or perhaps a means to an 


fore becomes essential t 


end; our true requirement is better expressed as free- 
dom of action, implying both that we are free to act 
wherever and whenever necessary, and that we do act; 
and that our actions will preserve our own continued 
freedom for further operations, while limiting the free- 
dom of the enemy to injure us or our friends. “We 
said the late Marshal Foch, “constantly pene- 
trate our minds with this necessity of safeguarding, above 
all, our freedom of action, if we want to find ourselves, 
at the end of an operation (still more at the end of a 
series of operations ) free; that is, victorious; not ruled; 
that is, vanquished. We must, as if we were fencing, 
attack without uncovering ourselves, parry without 
ceasing to threaten the adversary.” 

Let us not consider the words “victorious” and “van- 
quished” as too grandiose for a place in our concept 
of limited war. The tides of a great human conflict such 
as that now in progress to determine whether the keys 


must,” 


of the future shall be in the hands of free governments 
or of Communist dictators do not stand still; one side 
or the other advances, one or the other recedes. If we 
can—as we must or perish—restrain the enemy from as- 
saulting us with nuclear weapons, then victory in the 
great conflict will in the end go to that side which ad 
vances most steadily on linieed fronts and recedes the 
least. 

It is not too much to say that if we do “penetrate 
our minds” with the supreme importance of having 
and using global freedom of action to achieve limited 
objectives of our own choosing, and to deny the enemy 
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From the Mediterranean to the Philippines—acros: 


any limited success in initiatives of like character, while 
at the same time maintaining adequate retaliatory pow- 
er which is relatively secure from surprise missile as- 
sault, we shall have to put together for the first time 
a consistent policy containing the essential ingredients 
of victory in the Cold War between freedom and Com- 
munist tyranny. 

Under these assumptions, how should we deploy our 
Army in order that it may make adequate contribution 
to the over-all policy? 


Additional deployment needed 


I propose to state the case for additional overseas de- 
ployments besides those to which we are already com- 
mitted. This proposal cannot well be accomplished with- 
in the present limits of manpower and appropriations, 
but it should be recognized that the establishment of 
a sufficient and secure deterrent force may well imply 
a leveling off of expenditures in that direction, leaving 
a wider margin of resources for other purposes. 

There is small prospect that existing Army commit- 
ments in the NATO area and in Korea can be sub- 
stantially reduced within the next few years. Both for 
military ‘and psychological reasons, the continued pres- 
ence of Seventh Army in Europe at roughly its present 
five-division troop basis seems essential. Our contribu- 
tion to the garrison of West Berlin and our support ele- 
ment in northern Italy appear to be at minimal strength 
for accomplishing their respective missions. The one 
possibility of cutting back Seventh Army may arise 
from the combination of increasing West German mili- 
tary strength and greater politico-military cohesion 
among the Continental members of NATO, perhaps 
accompanied by some future easing of the Algerian 
crisis. But these developments cannot be counted on; 
they remain in the realm of wishful thinking rather 
than confident calculation. Two U. S. divisions in 
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ARABIAN SEA 


BAY OF BENGAL 


INDIAN OCEAN 


the rimland of South and Southeast Asia—there is a noticeable absence of American might 


Korea as a stiffener tor the ROK Army of twenty odd 
divisions is probably rock bottom for some time to come. 

Both these “fronts’—NATO and Korea—are essen- 
Troops cannot readily be shifted from 
them for use elsewhere without incurring political and 
possibly military liabilities. Their contribution to an 
active policy is negative rather than positive, though 
they do afford some degree of shelter for base positions 
and maritime 


tially defensive. 


areas behind them which can be used 
for active operations. 

Our overseas garrisons also provide useful base posi- 
tions or afford protection to those maritime and air 
communications essential to an active policy. 

Geography, of course, produces differences between 
them. Outlying bases in general can be considered either 
as defensive or offensive in character, according to our 
purposes from time to time. The existing garrisons are 
certainly not overstrong: two battle groups in Alaska 
and one in Panama represent, in my opinion, force levels 
well below the safety limit. The division in the Ha- 
waiian Islands is considered a sort of local strategic re 
serve for the whole Pacific area, in conjunction with 
the forward deployment of the 3d Marine Division as 
far as Okinawa. 


Look to the East 


It is to the vast area between Europe and Okinawa 
that we must now turn our attention. In this weak 
tor of the tremendous global front the forces of the 
free world, linked by sea and air, stand face to face 
with the Communist colossus. It is roughly 8,500 miles 
by sea from the ports of Italy to Okinawa via Suez, per- 
haps seven thousand miles by air over normally traveled 
routes. In all this distance, there is today not one Amer 
ican soldier armed and ready for combat except the 
men of the Marine complement afloat in the Mediter 
ranean with the Sixth Fleet. Unfortunately, in this 
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region there is very little indigenous free world mili 
tary strength. 

Here then—in the Near and Middle East, the “rim 
lands” of South and Southeast Asia, 
islands from Ceylon to Okinawa 
tempting to Communist limited-liability enterprises, and 


and the offshore 
-we see a region most 


been most in 
dustrious. This region is vastly important not only for 
itself, or for its hundreds of millions otf people and its 
vast resources of oil and other raw materials; 


where recently the Communists have 


not only 
because it is astride the vital sea and air communications 
between Europe and the Far East—the Suez-Red Sea 
Indian Ocean-China Sea highway which is of such 
Consequence to the trade by which the free world large 
ly lives. It is also important to freedom of movement be 
tween the Atlantic, the Indian and the Pacific Oceans 
and their air spaces, and therefore of interest to a 
global power whose strategic plans, active and defensive, 
are and must be based on freedom of action. 

So we return to the question of deployment—to the 
conflict between concentration and dispersion. If our 
Army deployments overseas remain roughly in status 
quo, how are we to fill this enormous gap between the 
Mediterranean and the China Sea? 

Of course, something can be done- 


and soon by ac 


tivating a naval carrier task force, with an embarked 
Marine complement, to be constantly present in the 
Indian Ocean as the Sixth Fleet is in the Mediterranean. 
This would make a notable difference in our position 
the shoulders of 


But something more must be added: 


the gap must be strengthened. 
Cut gaps between strongpoints 


A good case can be made for establishing two U. S. 
Army forces, each at division strength—one in the Mid- 
dle East region and one in the Southeast Asia area. 

This would cut the gap between strongpoints to some- 
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thing like five thousand sea miles, a forty per cent re- 


duction. With a strong carrier task force working in 
between, time limits for intervening in local crises would 
be considerably reduced. Our friends would feel more 
comfortable, our enemies less confident that they could 
work their will and confront us with accomplished facts. 
Combined exercises for greatly improving the combat 
readiness both of staffs and troops in indigenous friendly 
armies could be possible on scales not now easily within 
reach. Interference with our freedom of action or that 
of friends could be more promptly dealt with. It should 
be kept in mind that here we are concerned not with 
an all-out conflict against massed Communist armies, 
but only with the sort of aggressive (and usually am- 
biguous)) enterprises the Kremlin planners can set on 
foot well beyond their own frontiers and either with 
no direct contact at all, or with that contact materially 
diluted by long lines of communication of limited 
capacity. In such affairs, the arrival of a single battle 
group within twenty-four or forty-eight hours may well 
accomplish results which would be unattainable by a 
couple of divisions arriving two weeks later. 

I can, anticipate the objections that will 
be arising by now. Very nice, 
thinking; 
put these two divisions without creating more problems 


of course, 


and even very true, the 


are we going to 


reader may be but where 
than we solve? 

All over the world we hear the rising clamor of na- 
tionalism, and nowhere more loudly than from the very 
lands we are discussing here. No shibboleth of national 
ism is more violently voiced than that which denounces 
the presence of foreign troops on one’s soil as a hated 
We who are the heirs of our 
own Revolution—which had as one of its prime objec- 


symbol of “imperialism.” 


tives the removal of foreign troops from our midst—must, 
in principle, have every sympathy with this feeling. 
We have indeed rather overextended ourselves to dis 
play that sympathy, whether in regard to the British 
in Egypt and India, the French in Vietnam (and now 
in Algeria) or the Dutch in Indonesia. Yet it is largely 
because the British, the French and the Dutch meee 
departed, taking with them their soldiers as well 

their administrators, that weakness in this region i 
tempts the ¢ 
durance. 


Communist imperialists almost beyond en 
The old strength has gone—pe thaps it could 
no longer have been real strength had it remained—and 
the new growths are still incapable of self-defense for 
a variety of reasons, mostly due to inexperience and 
lack of a sound economy. 

In politics as in physics, vacuums are abhorrent to 
Nature. 
fill this vacuum because of politic: il obstacles and na 
tionalist hysteria. We can still try. We must try. And 
on closer examination, the problem may not be as dif 
ficult as it appears. It is a matter of picking the right 
places. 


It is not enough to say that we cannot try to 


The gap’s left shoulder 
In the Middle East area, one obvious location is 
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Cyprus. Possibly something could be worked out for 
stationing U. S. troops there, which could be made to 
work politically though we would be giving hostages 
to Fortune because of the volatile character of the 
populace and the basic Turkish-Greek disagreement. 
But Cyprus is not far enough “forward” to give us much 
strategic advantage in dealing with problems “some- 
where east of Suez,” and the doubts as to the political 
future of Egypt—doubts which the presence of Amer- 
ican troops in the Middle East might help to resolve— 
make uncertain the immediate availability of the Suez 
route unless the Canal is covered on both flanks. More- 
over, Cyprus lacks a good capacious harbor, and has 
few natural resources. 

Kenya, in British East Africa, is climatically better 
suited than C 'yprus as a permanent station for American 
troops. It has greater resources and fewer political liabil- 
ities—except that of direct association with British “im- 
perialism,” which could perhaps be discounted. But 
the parts of Kenya which are inhabitable for white men 
are a long railway haul from the sea; the reaction time 
of troops stationed there to an emergency, say in the 
Gulf of Iran, would be limited to the capacity of avail- 
able airlift, and quite heavy rail transportation costs 
would be involved in the normal logistics of a division- 
size force. 

A better location, on almost every count, is the vicin- 
ity of Asmara, in the former Italian colony of Eritrea 
which now forms part of the dominions of Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. Asmara is on a fertile plateau 
some 7,500 feet above sea level. It is only fifty miles 
from the port of Massawa, on the Red Sea, whose good 
harbor can be considerably developed. The rail gradients 
are steep, but with added equipment and maintenance 
this is only a minor problem. Also, there is a backlog 
of American personnel with local experience, since the 
Army already maintains a large communications center 
at this point. As to location, a U. S. division at Asmara 
would be in a position to give direct support (by rail, 
with the building of one short link) to the Sudan in 
case of Soviet-inspired aggression developing in Egypt, 
and would be an immediate protection to Ethiopia as 
well in such an event. It is within quick airlift reach 
of Israel and all the Arab states and could take full 
advantage of the existing air base at Dhahran Cin Saudi 
Arabia), in any required move toward the Gulf of 
Iran. Finally, naval forces operating from Massawa 
could watch the southern arm of the Suez route and 
keep an eye on Yemen, where there are indications of 
Soviet infiltration. 

So what of possible political difficulties? I have no 
personal acquaintance with the Ethiopian monarch, but 
from all accounts he is a practical man who has fewer 
internal political liabilities than many other rulers of 
the area. He could probably make any agreement to 
harbor U. S. troops stick, if he thought well of it; he 
has great personal prestige, and is not an easy target for 
Soviet- or Nasser-inspired disturbances of the Yankee- 
go-home type. And he just might feel more comfortable 
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with a U. S. division sitting between his “heartland” 
and whatever form of trouble might come rolling up 
the Nile Valley one of these days. Also, excellent op- 
portunities for training his own tough and hard-fight- 
ing army would be inherent in this situation. Finally, 
quite a lot of hard-dollar money would be spent in 
Ethiopia. Could be the Emperor would go for this deal. 


The gap’s right shoulder 


Now let's look at the other shoulder of the gap: the 
approaches from the Pacific to the Indian Ocean through 
the China Sea and the narrow waters of the Malay 
barrier. Surely it is out of the question to think in terms 
of a lodgment on the mainland, where from Vietnam 
right around the Malay Peninsula to Burma the out- 
size Chinese popul: tions offer all too many opportunities 
for managed disorder, and political wea akness gives little 
hope that American troops would be anything like wel- 
come guests. 

An Indonesian island, then? Only if political change 
brings an anti-Communist independent regime firmly 
into power in one of the “outer islands,” and even then 
climatic as well as latent political disadvan- 
tages, though the location is satisfactory. 

One possibility it is hardly more—might be the Phil- 
ippine island of Palawan, which is sparsely inhabited, 
detached from the main swirl of national political and 
social life, and has high ground of suitable climatic 
character as well as a first-class harbor at Malampaya 
Sound. Palawan is advantageously 
placed; a force there would advance our deployment 
more than a thousand miles from Okinawa toward Sin- 
gapore and would look down the South China Sea to- 
ward the Strait of Malacca and across the Sulu and 
Celebes Seas to the island chain between Java and Aus- 
tralia. 

The unpredictable factor here is the possible attitude 
of existing and future Philippine governments toward 
1 proposal. Certainly, as in Ethiopia, the local 
economy would be benefited—notably the traders and 
shippers in the port of Manila—and social problems of 
various kinds arising from the presence of foreign troops 
in thickly inhabited areas would be minimized. 

Thus it may be too early to say that the political prob 
lems are insoluble. 


there are 


As for location, 


such 


They may, indeed prove far less 
difficult in the changing psychological climate which 
could come about if it begins to appear that earth 
satellites are not, after all, everything; that the Soviet 
Union does not possess the “ultimate weapon” which 
dooms the United States to a shivering existence under 
the lash of but is still 
restrained by an effective deterrent power; and that from 
here on out the policy of our country is going to be 


thirty minutes’ reaction time, 


more active and vigorous in support of our friends and 
in seeking the confusion of our enemies. 


Mobile ground forces indispensable 


For such a policy, the experience of the last ten years 
shows that timely readiness to intervene on the ground, 
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to place a physical barrier of force between threatened 
people or communities and those who threaten them, 
is indispensable. The movement of troops from the Con- 
tinental United States to threatened points in the “soft” 
region we have delineated is not easy or very swift 
at the best of times, and the decisions that have to be 
taken tend to become involved in domestic political con- 
There is therefore much to be said for 
modest forward deployments of the character described, 
connected and supported by naval and air forces, in- 
cluding reasonable quotas of embarked Marine land- 
ing troops. 

The maintenance of a strong element of strategic 
army troops in the United States is not obviated by 
indeed, more rather 
since our “investment” of military 
resources abroad requires that they be covered and sup- 
ported promptly should they be faced with serious dan- 
ger. Both sealift and airlift in due proportion will be 
required for this purpose, and it seems likely that a 
useful place can be found for a joint command charged 
with the study and preparation of this element of our 
strategy and with carrying out suitable exercises con- 
nected with it. 

The mission of this command, and of the deployed 
forces, would be to assure: 


siderations. 


such deployments. It becomes, 
than less necessary, 


© Stabilization of weak friendly areas by presence of 
U. S. forces within easy reach; 
Prompt and effective support of threatened allied 
and friendly peoples; 
More effective year-around cooperation with indig- 
enous friendly forces (for example, SEATO, Bag- 
dad Pact); 


Protection of U. S. and free world freedom of action. 


The final question—how much forward, how much 
back?—can be answered only in general terms. Probably 
no more than half of the mobile field forces of the Army 
should be deployed overseas. That means, of course, 
a bigger army than we have now if we are to maintain 
overseas deploy ments on the suggested scale, plus our 
existing fixed commitments and garrisons. It also means 
a higher scale of readiness than ever before envisaged 
for the reserve components of the Army, which might 
at any time be called on to take the place of Army 
strategic forces dispatched in support of the deployed 
forces. But all this is inherent in an active policy any 
way, and an active policy—if it is to be reasonably se- 
cure in its advanced posts and procedures from nuclear 
interruption—rests on an effective nuclear deterrent 
as a house stands upon its foundation. Assuming mobil 
ity by sea or air to be the basic quality of our deterrent 
weapons systems and their bases, their safe Pus ird age 1inst 
surprise annihilation, the whole system is interdepend 
lesser drain 
on our national resources than the wait-for-the-enemy 


ent. It will, when fully developed, be 


to-pull-the-trigger policy that seems so dear to those who 
talk of the beauties of peace but seem to think that 
peace can be had without effort and risk. 
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Army Mosite Missite Ortentation 


AMMO's spectacular was the shooting down of an F-80 


jet drone by Hawk, the Army’s light and mobile low-alti- desert floor, turned left and right at the direction of its 


Chopper John—a demonstration of 


helicopter lift of Honest John rocket 


and launching gear 


ROJECT ammo, the two-day Army Mobile Missile Orientation at ranges 
operated by the Army Air Defense School and the Army Ordnance-operated 
White Sands Missile Center, was impressive in several respects, to wit: 


® Near-perfection in demonstration. 


@ The precision with which the schedule was followed and perfection of 
all arrangements. 


© The importance of the guests: military, governmental, industrial and press. 


© But the real significance of AMMo was the way it revealed Army progress 
in developing practical rockets and missiles. There wasn’t a single “blue 
sky” missile in evidence. Every missile fired or on static display has a 
definite and useful role to play in aiding the Army perform its missions. 


Four surface-to-air missiles were fired: Nike Hercules, Nike Ajax, Talos 


and Hawk. 


The five surface-to-surface rockets and missiles were Dart, Little John, 
Honest John, Lacrosse and Corporal. 


In addition there was a demonstration of the Chopper John concept, which 
is the tactical lift by helicopter of the Honest John to a firing position, and 
a demonstration of armed helicopter tactics (see “Shooting Copters” in May 
1958 issue of Army). 


Project AMMO should put to rest for all time the slander that the Army 
has been so intent upon long-range missilery and space flight that it was 
disregarding the needs of the combat army. It is true that not all of these 
weapons are yet operational, but the success of the demonstration certainly 
suggests that most of them can be operational within a relatively short time. 


Dr. W. H. Pickering, Director of the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, who had 
so much to do with the successful launching of the Explorer I satellite, told 
AmMo’s visitors that though the weapons they were seeing fired “are excellent 
weapons with capabilities not even dreamed of at the end of World War II, 
we must not forget that Russia can probably match them weapon for weapon, 
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PRESS COMMENT ON PROJECT AMMO 
DOUGLAS M. ALLEN in The Cincinnati Times Star 


“In a conclusive demonstration the Army proved that the age 
of total reliance on guided and ballistic missiles as substitutes for con 
ventional artillery is neither here yet, nor far off.” 


NAT L. KLINE in The Boston Globe 


Project AMMO demonstrated “what might be an entirely new way 
of waging war.” 
BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS in The St. Louis t Dispatch 


“Out of this two days of firings and briefings, one can perceive an 
image of the Army of the future. It will be an Army of tremendous fire- 
power and rapid movement. It will not have to hold ground with masses 
of men, but can deny it to the enemy with missiles, tremendously flexible 
because of their great range. One can imagine a squad of the future 
Ceight to twelve men) holding 1,000 yards of front.” 

UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL be 


“The Army, recently entrusted with the task of finding a defense 
against Russia’s intercontinental ballistic missile, has just furnished new 
proof that ground forces can master the science of space. The proof 
emerged at White Sands, N. M., in an almost flawless ‘Project amMmo’.” 
ERIK BERGAUST M s aR 


radars as it homed on the target five miles 
away and then came down on it—like a hawk. 


The cut above shows the drone disintegrating “The most impressive missile show in the world to date.” 


HANSON W. BALDWIN in T New York 
Project AMMO “revealed the new look of tomorrow's Army. The largest 


and probably the most smoothly executed ‘shoot’ of its kind displayed 
for the public the United States Army's ‘family’ of missiles.” 


and that our military technology is not leading the rest of 
the world.” 

Our task, Dr. Pickering said, is to summon our best 
talent to close the gap which now exists. “The problem is 
not one calling for new scientific breakthroughs, but is one 
of sound planning, sound engineering, and good manage- 
ment. We should not hastily embark on new projects. We 
should not allow a desire for technical elegance to dictate 
a super-sophistication into our weapons. We should not 
continually be afraid of obsolescence and keep modifying 
our projects to keep them up to the latest fashion in the 
state-of-the-art. We should have the courage to cancel the 
wrong projects. We should bring the right projects to 
fruition and give them to the troops to learn how to use 
them and to have effective weapons in being. We have 


Minutes after the helicopters had lifted Honest John 
rocket and firing gear to firing site, a fire team from the 
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the know-how, the manpower, and the money; we should 
be able to re-establish the technological advantage.” 

The Army’s guests at the shoot included the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Nathan F. Twining; 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Maurice H. 
Stans; the Director of the U. S. Information Agency, Mr. 
George V. Allen; and Mr. Paul D. Foote, Assistant Secre 
tary of Defense for Research and Engineering. 

The members of the Standing Group of NATO were 
in attendance. There were several hundred representatives 


from industry, and about a hundred newspaper, magazine 


and radio-television writers. 

Secretary of the Army Brucker and General Taylor, the 
Chief of Staff, headed the Army delegation of more than 
seventy-five general ofhcers. Three Assistant Secretaries 


Field Artillery Rocket 


the valley of the desert 


550th Battalion fired it across 





Dart—a four-winged antitank rocket that is guided by a _ into its target (right), a tank sitting on a hillock 7,000 feet 
strand of wire which unreels as it flies, banged squarely distant. It was fired from the deck of an M-113 (left) 


Nike Hercules (left) was aimed at a simulated aircraft 
flying about 750 miles an hour at an altitude of 100,000 
feet. The intercept was tracked by radar, and electronic data 
revealed that the shot was “successful.” This was the first 


public firing of Hercules 





of the Army—Mr. Dewey Short, Mr. George H. Roderick, 
and Mr. Hugh M. Milton, Il—were also present. 

Credit for the success of Project AMMO must in all fair 
ness be distributed among hundreds of soldiers and civilians 
from the Army Air Defense School, the Army Ordnance 


Missile Command and more specifically its White Sands 
Range facility, the Office of the Chief of Information of 
the Army, the teams (military and industrial) that fired 


the missiles, and the fourteeen industrial firms that under 
wrote the incidental expenses. 

The Council of Trustees of the Association of the U. S. 
\rmy was represented by Mr. Don Belding, Gen. Charles 
Bolte, Gen. John E. Dahlquist, Gen. Jacob L. Devers and 


Gen. John E. Hull. Land-based version of the Navy's 


Talos was fired by Navy crew. Its ex 


perimental warhead failed to detonate 





Little John, a highly mobile rocket designed for use by airborne divisions and soon to be issued 





Put your left hand in a Moslem food bowl and you may draw back a stub . . . so for your own 


good as well as for the interests of your country . . . 


Know Your Allies 


COLONEL GEORGE B. PICKETT, JR. 


URING the past several years many of us have re- 

ceived orders that read something like this: PCS. 
WILL proceeD NYPOE For TRANSPORTATION TO Na- 
PLES, ITALY, FoR DUTY witH US Contincent CINC- 
SOUTH. . . . More and more of us are going to tasks 
that place us in intimate association with officers of 
the other U. S. services and those of our allies. 

To many the assignment’s requirements are hazy un- 
til we arrive on the scene. “Oh, well, General Ducrot, 
the commander, is an American, and English is the of 
ficial language as well as French; staff procedures and 
organization are about what we learned at Leaven- 
worth; no sweat!” This attitude reflects that good Amer 
ican trait, can-do-ism, a confidence in our professional 
education. But it also represents another American 
trait: a complete lack of understanding of the practical 
aspects of serving on a joint or allied mission. To over- 
come the last one we must understand a little of what 
the psychologists call symbolism, and conditioned on 
reflexive reaction. 


Impact of stereotyped symbols 


Stereotyped symbols are extremely important in a 
joint or allied command because of the conditioned re- 
flex that many officers have to a newcomer before he 


ceases to be merely an Air Force (or Army, or Navy) 


officer and becomes a personality. The reaction is sub- 
threshold, and many of us emphatically deny its exist 
ence. However, the psychoanalyst and clinical psychol 


ogist disagree. To a degree, symbols affect everyone. 
Madison Avenue manipulates symbols so effectively 
that in four of five cases we buy the brands it wants 
us to buy, recognizing neither the symbol nor the ma 
nipulation. 

Certain sub-threshold stereotyped svmbols must be 
recognized at the joint and allied levels. For instance, 
an Air Force officer, upon seeing a newly arrived Army 
officer being introduced to the group may subconscious 


ly think 


“Another one of those people who want to 





Colonel George B. Pickett, Jr., Armor, served in the 11th 
and 16th Armored Divisions during World War II, with armor 
in Korea, and is now at the Armed Forces Staff College. He 
has written four other articles for us, the last being “Give it a 
’ (July 1957). 


Creative Solution 
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fight the next war by pushing bayonets into people.” 
A Navy officer, , might say 
to himself: “Another one of those guys chin believe in 
that stupid atomic cannon.” Switch the characters and 
have an Air Force officer being introduced. The Army 
officer's symbolic reaction probably would be: “W onder 
how many Air Medals and DFCs he got for sleeping 
in a clean, warm bed every night—for pay and a half 
—while I was in that mudc ly foxhole twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week!” 


in the same circumstances 


But the psychologist also tells us that when an in 


telligent man becomes aware of the effect of these ster 
eotyped symbols, he goes on the alert and will not be 
emotionally entrapped. We all know that as soon as 
a man becomes a personality to us (friend, enemy, boss, 
subordinate) we cease to react to him symbolically. 
We may consider him a scoundrel, but he is no longer 
a Navy or an Army scoundrel. 


Stereotyped symbols become national 


Everything said here regarding joint-staff duty ap 
plies to a combined staff except that the stereotyped 
symbols become national; either in addition to or in 
stead of being service symbols. 

Unfortunately, we 
ive reactions and ste ane symbols for many nations 
now allied with us. 
inclined 


» Americans have developed reflex 


Our serviceman automatically is 
to judge a country as forward or backward 
by the nature of its plumbing. If it is outdoors, the peo 
ple are aboriginal; if it is indoors but not modern, the 
people are “backward.” This reaction could be called 
toilet-seat symbolism and the psychiatrist could wax 
eloquent over its origin and meaning. Ridiculous? Alas! 
a typical example of ste reotyped reaction that hinders 
our relations with our allies. 

Although this reaction judges an entire nation, we 
are also prone to judge its people just as reflexively. One 
of our TV 


over a nationwide hook up 


funny men cracks to a native Frenchman 
| accounting for the ab 
sence of a French girl star: “The reason she can’t be 
too many French movies, and 


all French 


\ good gag 


here? She appeared 


has a cold.” The symbol (and the insult): in 


movies the women are nude or nearly so. 
hardly wins 


Jokes that reflect on national 


that gets a laugh from Americans, but it 
us friends in France 


character are out if vou want to get along with the of 
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ficers with whom you must work on an allied combined 
staff. 

During silent-movie days we had type casting. Vil- 
lains with handlebar mustaches r: isped: “Curses! Foiled 
again!” Heroes looked pure and clean-living. A female 
spy must be sultry and suggestive. Then came radio. 
The only change in type-casting was selection of the 
type by the voice. Your voice determined your success 
as hero, villain, or sweet young thing. Unfortunately, 
we still are conditioned to type-cast people. A Britisher 
is supposed to say, “I say, old boy, beastly night!” and 
begin his telephone conversation with, “Nicobar, here!” 
He wears a Guards mustache and his dress is tweedy. 
Naturally, if you've known one you've known them all. 
That’s what too mz ny Americans think. 

Other examples of type-casting that hinder our rela- 
tions with our allies: The Japanese soldier is subhuman; 
an ape in a soldier suit. The Frenchman is a small man 
and a poor fighter, but a great lover. Italians are highly 
temperamental and poor soldiers; just look at their war 
There are many others. These merely illustrate 
my point. 


rect rds. 


rene adverse symbols 


" long has been recognized as the best 
form of leadership. “Do as I do” always works better 
than “Do as I say.” Therefore, to foster better work 
and human relations in joint and combined groups, 
we must avoid certain types of poor human engineering. 


“Follow me!’ 


Adverse activity: Dividing officers into service or 
né ead groups for most off duty or administrative ac 
tivities. Such division reinforces the service or national 
solidarity symbol at the expense of the allied or joint 
symbol we must create. Among the actions that rein- 
force adverse symbols already in the officer's mind on 
arrival at a new headquarters are these: Picture-taking 
of national groups. Service or national athletic teams for 
competitive sports. Insufficient cross-service participa- 
tion in each official activity; for example, one staff divi 
sion, say J3 (C3), may allow its plans branch to be 
dominated by Air Force (or U. S.) instead of having 
balanced service or national representation. National 
(or service ) social functions that exclude the other mem 
bers of the staff. 


© Adverse activity: “The American ofhcers don’t trust 


us. We are excluded from too much information.” 


€ Adverse activity: Different standards of living 
among officers of equal rank in the same headquarters. 
Our pay scales are integrated into our national economy, 
and are far from excessive. Yet in an allied headquarters, 
Americans are the moneyed ¢lite—if not the moneyed. 
The pay scales of our allies are by no means so bountiful, 
even though theirs reflect their national economies. 
Don’t be ostentatious in your living, especially when 
it can be a source of envy or embarrassment to a less- 
well-paid ally. The fact that he must drive a small car 
or ride a bicycle while an American colonel (on flight 
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pay.) brags about his Cadillac, is a definite source of 
hard feeling. We don’t have to be ashamed of our good 
fortune, but we must use a little common sense and 
not flaunt our better standard of living. There’s no 
reason in your wife’s trying to be a lavish hostess a la 
grande dame. She can be gracious without being the 
social lioness simply because of your higher pay. 


The solution is simple 


The solution to the problem of getting along on a 
joint or allied job seems simple: identify yourself as 
much as possible with your functional (working) group, 
not with your national or service group. If you are in 
the C3 division, build your social as well as your pro- 
fessional life around that division, not around the 
Army, the Air Force, or the American contingent. By 
concentrating on knowing and understanding your 
functional group, you enhance your chances of accom- 
plishing your mission. Also, you'll find there are a 
lot of nice guys you'll enjoy knowing who don’t hap- 
pen to be Americans. 

Respect taboos. Ev ery person and every national 
group have them. If you're in a Moslem country, only 
your right hand goes into the food bowl. Put in your 
left and you may draw back a nub. Avoid offending 
Moslems and observe their ancient customs and you 

gain friends; ignore their taboos and you ask for trou- 
ble. The Arab can be expected to seek revenge for what 
he regards as a personal offense. His religious and social 
customs are so closely related that sometimes one mis- 
cue violates both. Moslem men embrace and kiss upon 
greeting; they stroll hand in hand. Don’t laugh; it’s 
as normal for them as your custom of slapping a friend 
on the back. But never strike a Moslem on the back! 
It’s an offense to slap, push, or jostle him. 

Isn’t all this merely common sense? 

The more you know about the culture, habits, back- 
ground, and national traits and religion of the man at 
the next desk, the better your chances of working with 
him effectively. In short: know your allies. 

If you know your job, and do it well, you'll have 
very little trouble anywhere. Furthermore, the better 
you do your job, the more mission-oriented you will 
become, the more you will automatically associate with 
office mates of allied and your own services, and the 
more you will begin to select them as the basic social 
group. In short, mission orientation starts you off right. 

The live-together-work-together-play- together theme 
is good—if the play doesn’t begin to compete with the 
w ooh and the living is done according to the highest 
moral precepts—not the lowest—of the group. The play- 
together aspect should also be based around functional, 
not service or national, groups, as we said. 

By now you have the formula for success: Don't re- 
act reflexively to stereotyped symbols or type-casting. 
Establish organizational and administrative procedurés 
that foster mission, not unilateral, orientation. Be mis- 
sion-oriented. Know your job. Know your allies. 
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In front of a map of Europe, General Bruce Clarke briefs Mr. Belding on the mission of the U. S. 


Seventh Army. Looking on are Al Bayer and Brigadier General C. V. Clifton the other two members 
of the self-styled “three musketeers” who visited U. S. military installations in Europe in June 


300,000 AMBASSADORS 


{4 member of AUSA’s Council of Trustees discovers 
how important it is that every American soldier 


serving abroad be an American ** Ambassador of Good Will” 


DON BELDING 


YOUNG soldier of an armored rifle battalion of Seventh Army walked slowly out of McCulley 

Kaserne in the center of the little town of Wachenheim in Germany. It was his first day of regular 
duty in a foreign country. As he passed down a lane shaded with apple trees, a little girl, watching 
from a window, turned and said to her grandmother, “Der Amerikanische Botschafter’— which means 
literally “the American Ambassador.” Her little head buzzing with the conversation of her family, the 
child had elevated the American soldier a bit in terms of rank. But had she really? Not when you 
consider that each of the 300,000 American soldiers in the NATO countries can be an ambassador of 
good or ill will for the United States. 

Fortunately for us, they are Ambassadors of Good Will. 

That is the most impressive lesson I learned during a three-week trip visiting public relations offices 
of the Army in Europe with Brigadier General Chester V. Clifton, Jr., the Army Deputy Chief of 
Information. 

With Al Bayer, Director of Customer Relations of the Hughes Tool Company and a member of 
AUSA’s Public Relations Advisory Committee, we left Washington on a MATS plane on 2 June, 
stopped briefly at Lajes Field in the Azores, and were met in Paris by Captain Jack Allen CU. S. Navy 
who is Senior Public Relations Officer of our European Command (EUCOM). 

Next morning, during a briefing at SHAPE (Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers Europe), we 
learned some significant lessons in cooperation. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization began in 1949 with twelve nations, expanded to four 
teen when Greece and Turkey were added in 1952, and to the present fifteen members when West 
Germany joined in 1955. 

Our commitment to NATO involves about three hundred thousand men. Colonel Bob Shinn, Dep 
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uty Director of Public Relations at SHAPE, likes to call 
this commitment our Hidden City in Europe because along 
with those 300,000 men are 150,000 wives and children. 
These 450,000 persons match the population of a town 
the size of Kansas City, Missouri. 

At first NATO was only military in character. Now the 
cooperation among its member nations is being extended to 
include scientific and economic fields. 

To combat the six million men the USSR has under arms, 
NATO uses the Sword and Shield concept. The sword is 
the retaliatory forces, principally our Strategic Air Com- 
mand. The shield includes the land and naval forces, the 
missiles, the combined national efforts of the NATO nations. 

lhe third leg of the NATO stool is the will to fight if 


attacked, and this determination has never been stronger. 


The counter force 


The Soviet Union is now encircled with atomic bases, 
with missiles and atomic weapons in Europe. 

In 1951 there were only twenty-one airfields, none suit- 
able for jet aircraft. Now there are 160, all of which can 
accommodate jets. 

To supply these bases, some nine thousand miles of 
pipelines will soon be connected. A signal system is now 
in operation which can make contact with any position 
within the NATO area in a matter of seconds. 

And significantly, the briefing concluded: not one square 
inch of NATO territory has been seized by the Soviets 
since the formation of the pact. All its nations retain their 
freedom. 


The strength of NATO stems from Unity. NATO is 





Mr. Don Belding, a member of the Council of Trustees 
of AUSA since its reorganization in 1956, contributed 
the accompanying article at the suggestion of the 
editors, who believe that an informed civilian’s view 
of the state of our forces in Europe is of interest 
and value to our readers. An advertising man who 
was one of the founders of the firm of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Mr. 
kept extremely busy with a staggeringly large num- 
ber of activities. A few months ago when a friend 
said to him, 


Belding has since his retirement 


“just what are you involved in, anyway, 
since you retired?, Mr. Belding began to tick them 
off on his fingers, but soon ran out of fingers. This 
incomplete list will give you an idea of what it 
means to be ‘retired’: National Chairman, Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge; National Vice Chairman, 
National Freedom Shrine Association; National Chair- 
man, Easter Seal Drive; Trustee, Council for Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education; 
of the U. S. Army; Director, 
Foundation. 


Trustee, Association 
American Heritage 
In addition he is Southern California's 
Civilian Aide to the Secretary of the Army; President 
of the Los Angeles Board of Airport Commissioners 
(L. A. is building a new airport); Vice Chairman of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit Authority; Pres- 
ident of the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation for 
Southern California. And so on. 











the greatest peacetime example of accomplishment through 
free nations working together. 

I was particularly impressed by this fact when we 
went into the SHAPE dining room. Here the servicemen 
of fifteen nations mingle without the slightest friction. 
Sitting in front of a television set, listening to General 
DeGaulle speak from Africa, were a West German, a 
Turk, a Frenchman, a Belgian, a Briton, and an American. 
They looked like a group of officers sitting in a club in 
the United States hearing a talk by the President. 


EUCOM 


Next we were briefed by Navy Captain Jack Allen’s 
group at EUCOM. This headquarters controls all United 
States Army, Air Force and Navy forces in Europe. 

All of EUCOM’s units except aircraft carriers and spe- 
cial forces are committed to NATO. The big problem of 
the disposition of our missiles is decided through direct 
negotiation with the country concerned, so NATO officials 
are not involved. 

The greatest problem, and the greatest opportunity, lies 
in community relations. 

In France there are 1,200 Communist information cen- 
ters of one kind or another. Some are handbill-distribution 
centers, some carry full libraries. To offset the effects of 
their efforts on the local population requires the utmost 
skill in public relations. 

Also, each country has its own customs, language, popu- 
lation densities, domestic policies, political structure, press 
attitudes, housing, and economic differentials. The nature 
of the U. S. forces in the area requires infinite tact and 
judgment in properly handling any situation affecting the 
local people. 

The problems encountered in community contacts are 
surprising. Traffic accidents are the major cause of friction. 
Second on the list is drunkenness. Then the number of 
friction causes drops way down to such things as language 
barriers, different concepts of behavior, lack of under- 
standing of NATO, damage to streets, waste disposal, air- 
craft noise at funerals, religious processions and festivals, 
damage to forests and fields during maneuvers, and the like. 

The community relations program and President Eisen- 
hower's people-to-people program in Europe are directed 
by a civilian, Edward Pope. Pope is a former Yale baseball 
and swimming star who pitched for the Cleveland Indians 
for a while. He lives in an atmosphere of constant prob- 
lems and constant achievement. 


NATO 


We sm went to NATO headquarters across from the 
Eiffel Tower to see what problems they were having in 
their public relations. They had plenty. We were briefed 
by Paul Lieven, Deputy Director of NATO public relations. 

First came security. Almost everything that NATO does 
is classified, hogtied, and way down in the well. It must 
be, if any element of surprise is to be preserved. So 
naturally they can’t talk about secrets outside of the fam- 
ily, or their whole effort would be nullified. For these 
reasons everything is on a need-to-know basis. As for Com- 
munist officials of NATO governments, they just don’t 
need to know. 

Next came budget, which is only four hundred thousand 
dollars for the entire operation. Here the situation is the 
same as in business, where you have heads of firms who 
are afraid of their public relations because it is weak, or 
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because they don’t understand it. At NATO there is no 
feeling of weakness, so it must be that the leaders at 
home who set its policies and budgets just don’t properly 
appreciate the importance of public relations. 

NATO's third big problem is that its public relations 
efforts must go through the separate countries. In other 
words, it can supply materials and suggestions, but whether 
its programs are implemented depends entirely upon the re- 
ceiving country. Each nation retains its complete sover- 
elgnty. 

This does not pose much of a problem as far as the 
United States, England and France are concerned. But 
some nations don’t even have a public relations officer, 
so naturally it is difficult for them to utilize the facilities 
of NATO's public relations unit. 

To cope with this NATO has gone overboard in films, 
journalistic tours, exhibits and publications—simple devices 
which do not require much manpower or effort. 

Next we jumped off into the hinterland to observe first- 
hand the application of public and community relations. 


SETAF 


Our first stop was at Verona, Italy, headquarters for 
Southern European Task Force (SETAF). This special- 
weapons unit has made great strides in community inte- 
gration. 

Unlike most other commands, SETAF encourages its 
American families to live off post and to mix with Italian 
families in apartment and residential neighborhoods. This 
plan has been so successful that only six hundred inci- 
dents of any kind arose during two and a half years. The 
Italian press—even the Communist papers—has been com- 
plimentary of American commanders. 

One soldier is doing twenty months in an Italian jail, 
but he is the only one of those six hundred cases that 
ended in the pokey. I think you will agree that he should 
have. Driving while drunk, he killed one motorcyclist, ca 
reened across the road and killed another, then fled from 
the scene. In sentencing him the judges stated that the 
prison term was for running from the accident, not for 
killing two motorcyclists. To an Italian, refusal to accept 
responsibility for one’s misdeed is a greater crime than kill- 
ing while under the influence of liquor. 

Another example: An American, driving too fast, missed 
a turn and knocked over a telephone pole. He was not 
held, but next day the newspaper lambasted the city coun- 
cil for not removing a pole so close to an intersection where 
such an accident might happen. 

We three were guests of the Verona press club, and 
try as we might, we could draw no criticism of Americans 
from its members, not even from the Communist editors. 


Seventh Army in the Field 


Our next stop was Seventh Army, based in Stuttgart, 
Germany. Here is America’s first line of defense, and | 
have never seen a commander prouder than General Bruce 
C. Clarke, then its commander, who recently returned to 
CONUS to take over CONARC. 

Now that we are where the soldier mentioned at the 
start walked through the little village of Wachenheim, per- 
haps it’s time to show in some detail how our troops are 
prepared to become ambassadors for the USA. 

Our young soldier’s briefing started long before his out- 
fit was ready to go to Europe for the Great Adventure. Four 
hours a week were devoted to lessons in the language of 
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the country of destination—in this case, German. Lectures 
were held on the condition of the area where his unit 
would be located. German street signs were displayed 
around quarters and post. 

Then, under the Gyroscope plan, the entire unit—de- 
pendents and all—moved by transport to a port in Europe 
and by rail to this little town. Housing had already been 
arranged for the family men, with a three-day supply of 
food, electricity was turned on, everything was ready. 
Processing of PX cards had already been started, and with- 
in twenty-four hours each man had his and was firmly 
settled. 

Every person arriving received a copy of this letter from 
the President on White House stationery: 


Dear Fellow Citizen: 


As a member of our Armed Forces stationed overseas, 
you and your dependents are representatives of the Amer- 
ican people with the essential mission of building good 
will for our country. 

Servicemen and women are the largest group of ofhcial 
U. S. personnel stationed in foreign countries. As a result, 
people form their personal atittudes toward our country 
and our American way of life to a great extent by what they 
see and hear about American service personnel and their 
dependents. 

As you serve abroad, the respect you show foreign laws 
and customs, your courteous regard for other ways of life, 
and your speech and manner help to mold the reputation 
of our country. Thus, you represent us all in bringing 
assurance to the people you meet that the United States 
is a friendly nation and one dedicated to the search for 
world peace and to the promotion of the well-being and 
security of the community of nations. 


Then each soldier was handed a leaflet which, by order 
‘ General Clark, he was required to memorize: 


Soldier: 
This is why you are in Germany: 
To play your part on the NATO team. 
To help maintain the peace by being constantly combat 
ready. 
To be a good neighbor to our German neighbors. 


Chancellor Adenauer, General Clifton and Mr. Belding 
with the plaque presented to the Chancellor by Mr. Beld- 
ing on behalf of the Freedom Foundation 





S. Ambassadors of Good Will — German boy scouts in a community sing at a jamboree near Panzer Kaserne 


To fight, if necessary, 
free world. 


for the rights of free men in the 


I hese are the tenets for our ambassadors in Germany. 


Community councils 


Germany is a sovereign country. Within its borders 250,- 
000 of our men are its guests. So outside of being combat- 
ready at all times, there is nothing so important as being 
a good ar to your hosts. And from the standpoint 
of NATO it is absolutely necessary that good relations 
be achieved er maintained in the community where our 
troops live. For if this were not true, how could we sell 
NATO to member nations? Indeed, how could NATO 
survive? 

In Germany we work through a series of German-Amer- 
ican Councils, forty-seven of which are located in Seventh 
Army’s area. 


These councils are composed of representa 
tives from the military commands and officials of the Ger- 


man cities or counties, as the case may be. At regular 
intervals they put their feet under the same table to discuss 
areas where friction is evident. In each case the problem 
has been solved. In fact, these councils have been so suc 
cessful that now they often meet merely for a cordial lunch 
eon and adjourn without discussing anything. A second 
step has been the formation of many German-American 
clubs which engage in all kinds of activities, including 
bridge for the ladies and hunting, fishing, and other sports 
activities for the men. These clubs now also sponsor Boy 
Scout troops in which both American and German lads 
participate. 

Many problems still arise, of course, but they no longer 
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make the front pages. Let me digest a few council-meeting 
reports to give an idea of some of the problems discussed 
and resolved: 


¢ The storm water problem presently existing at Turenne 

Kaserne was made the subject of a damage claim from 
a farmer nearby, who claimed the storm water handi- 
capped the work in his fields. Local German engineers 
had completed a survey of the problem and concluded 
that the matter was not entirely the fault of the Ameri- 
cans and that therefore no financial support need be 
considered in this case. However, the colonel continued, 
the Army Engineers would like to help the farmer over- 
come his handicap and offered him material assistance 
by laying down a pipe in the ditch surrounding his field 
and filling up same so as to level off the ground. Herr 
Alt promised to consult the farmer and have an answer 
at the next meeting. 
I explained in detail the circumstances of an accident 
which resulted in gasoline draining into the sewers on 
9 February 1958 and which had been reported imme 
diately to the city police. Oberbiirgermeister Dr. Klaus 
requested that any future incident be reported to the 
city engineer. 

' The German police representatives stated that vehicles 
from the 2d FA Bn R/H, 16th Artillery, had been ob 
served on restricted roads between Iggingen and Her 
likofen and asked that the troops be informed of weight 
limitations on these roads imposed because of frost 
damage. I assured the Landrat that maps would be dis 
tributed to all units in Gmund, indicating road condi 
tions, and requested that all violations be reported 
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immediately to the military police so that necessary com- 
mand action could be initiated. 

| I proposed that the council appoint a committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the city and county offices 
and of military units, to meet with the gasthaus [inn] 
owners association to discuss problems in [our] field and 
to establish gasthaus operating procedures which would 
be of mutual advantage to all concerned. Improvements 
in local relations in the Kitzingen area resulting from 
similar action were cited in stressing the advantages 
to be gained. There was full agreement with the pro- 
posal and strong support for it from the German side. 

| Landrat Wilhelm Voller requested assistance of engi- 
neer units in removing sand from turbine intakes at a 
power plant in Ruckingen, (in the vicinity of Hanau). 
He was requested to submit a formal request through 
the Hanau Post $5 office and was advised that subject 
to determination of details of the task, it was expected 
troop assistance would be provided. 
Inquiry was made concerning the status of release of 
German houses requisitioned for dependent housing use 
and when the program would be completed. The Hanau 
Post Commander reported, happily, that all requisitioned 
houses had been returned prior to the meeting date. The 
German members expressed their appreciation for ef- 
forts made by the post commander in this regard. 


When you analyze it, the success of the community 
councils in Germany is nothing more than the simple ap- 
plication of the Golden Rule. 


Open hearts and pocketbooks 


The worth of philanthropic activities of American troops 


in NATO is rather interesting: it amounts to around three 
million dollars a year. That is only the amount which 
can be traced, but there are all kinds of other good deeds 
going on which do not get into the records. Christmas 
parties for kids in orphanages and in homes, Boy Scout 
uniforms, and many other deeds. 

Our Sixth Fleet has a unique plan which is paying great 
dividends. Under the foster-parent plan, each ship has 
adopted an orphanage or orphans in the ninety-two 
Mediterranean ports where elements of the Sixth Fleet 
stop during the course of a year. 

The areas which suffer a high percentage of og es 
in local governments are favored. There have been 
stances where this activity has swung + seclennarrn Aer 
leaders around to rooting for our side. Recently, in a 
small town council outside Naples, Communists were three 
against two. But one Communist switched over when he 
experienced the impact of Sixth Fleet’s adoption plan. 

This plan has had another effect. It has developed 
among our seamen pride and a desire to behave well while 
on shore leave. As a result, any commander who now needs 
more than one shore patrol for each thousand men on 
the beach must report personally to the commander of 
Sixth Fleet to explain why. 

USAREUR and Stars & Stripes 

From Stuttgart we motored over to USAREUR (Head- 
quarters United States Army Europe) and spent consid 
erable time with Colonel Morton Brooks (its Information 
Chief) and his staff. We learned that about half of U. S. 
Army troops allocated to NATO nations are stationed with 
Seventh Army at the Communist frontier and about half 
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in all other areas, including Italy. 

We then motored to Darmstadt to look over the Stars 
& Stripes operation. This little deal doesn’t cost the tax- 
payer a cent because of the newsstands which Stars & 
Stripes runs at posts all over the NATO countries. In 
fact, it is so profitable that since the end of the war two 
million dollars has been turned over to the Armed Forces 
charity fund. 

At newsstands the daily edition of Stars & Stripes sells 
for five cents, and the Sunday paper costs a dime. About 
150,000 copies are distributed each day. It takes 168 civil- 
ians and twenty military personnel to run the operation. 

Stars & Stripes, by its constant editorial policy of main- 
taining fine relations, has its own impact on community 
relations. 

In the field of radio, Armed Forces Network does the 
same, and in fact is more popular with the Germans than 
it is with our own troops. Already in Germany, it is being 
extended to cover France and other NATO countries. 

Then there is a continuing program of troop informa- 
tion which trains our soldiers in many things, including 
some phases of community relations. 


Confirmation at Bonn 
At Bonn we learned the other side of the Every Ameri- 
can an Ambassador story. 

I had just presented Chancellor Adenauer the Freedom 
Foundation Leadership Award before a battery of press men 
and glaring kleig lights. At lunch we were spaced between 
the top German people. Between General Clifton and Al 
Bayer was Herr Adenauer’s Chief of Information—the 
German James Hagerty. He voluntarily told us that the 
conduct of our troops was exemplary, and said we should 
not censure ourselves in any way for incidents that have 
occurred from time to time. 

Thus we learned from the Germans themselves that 
our Every American Soldier an Ambassador of Good Will 
program is paying off. 

After briefings and visits to SHAPE, EUCOM, NATO, 
SETAF, Seventh Army, USAREUR, Stars & Stripes, 
Armed Forces Network, the MAAGs at Brussels and Bonn, 
studying a sheaf of minutes of community councils in 
Germany and talking to German officials themselves at 
Bonn, Al Bayer and I came to these conclusions: 

Our three hundred thousand troops abroad are in fact 
Ambassadors of Good Will for our country and are en 
dearing themselves to the host nations more and more 
each day. 

The Army’s public relations setup—which we went 
particularly to study—is very competently manned by ded 
icated, experienced people, and is accomplishing much 
with a minimum of manpower. 

As we left SHAPE to return to the United States I 
noticed a framed bit of type hanging on the wall of Colo 
nel Shinn’s office. It pretty well expresses the attitude of 
our three hundred thousand Ambassadors in Europe: 


Public Sentiment is everything. 


With Public Sentiment nothing can fail, without it nothing 
can succeed. 

Consequently he who molds public opinion goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes or decisions possible or impossible to 

execute. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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eople is more likely to arrive at a solution 


WANT TO BEA 
‘BRAINSTORMER’? 


Lieutenant William H. Van Herpe 


PHOTOS BY PRIVATE FIRST CLASS WALTER T. EITEL 


HENEVER something new appears, the first thing you 

hear is “Why didn’t [ think of that?” or “You know, I 
thought of that very thing, yet here’s a guy making a 
million out of it.” The point, of course, is that because 
the thing seemed far-fetched you failed to act on it, and 
allowed the idea to slip away. 


Lieutenant William H. Van Herpe, Artillery, is Fort Carson's 
Public Information Officer. His photographer, PFC Walter T. 
Eitel, is an old pro in photography, his work having appeared 
in newspapers and magazines. 


. . @ single brainracked soul 














. negative attitudes are taboo 
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: ... there are pages of little rules 


Luckily, Alex Osborne, of the Chicago branch of Bat 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborne, has devised “brainstorm 
ing,” a technique for capturing these sometimes brilliant 
meanderings of human fancy. He sets down rules for con 
ducting sessions in his book, Applied Imagination. You 
can adapt his important brainstorming principles to fit 
your own needs. 


Fort Carson, a typically progressive post, has had sur i nines ervecwen 
' pa : . phe tha ll A207 
prising success with brainstorming as a vehicle for un ; PR OF omnarnc cary 
ravelling the myriad little snags that constantly en swsabuapemihaasie te 
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big operation. Our system gets a group together in the 
most comfortable, informal atmosphere possible, with a 
tape recorder somewhere in the room. The scheme is 

barely organized bull session; organized yes, but in- 
formal enough to loosen inhibitions. Coffee and smoking 
help make a relaxed and happy group—but it’s not yet a 
brainstorming party. 


HE group's composition is important. Say we called 

a meeting to solve an administrative problem of an Army 
hospital. We make the group homogeneous—all hospital or 
medical people—because since they know the problem 
they most likely can offer constructive suggestions. Nurse 
Suture would begin with, “First of all, there is a definite 
deficiency in the operation of the out-patient clinic . . . ,” 
whereupon Dr. Trepan would spring to the defense, ration- 
alize the situation, and either scoff at or shoot down sug- 
gestions for improvement. That's mere quibbling. 

Now we move into the province of another principle 
of brainstorming. So far as any group’s composition is 
concerned, Carson brainstormers felt that the group should 
be heterogeneous, so they mixed in with hospital people 
a few company commanders, artillery forward observers, 
QM supply officers, and perhaps the curator of the post's 
museum. These people, removed from the problem, could 
look at it objectively. They might offer suggestions that 
those accustomed to hospital routine had overlooked. Now 
we have a heterogeneous, relaxed group—but still not a 
brainstorming party. 

During a brainstorming session you must not think or 
speak negatively. Each opinion must be positive, and you 
may not rationalize, defend, or criticize anyone’s offering. 
This cuts out quibbling and lengthy argument; moreover, 
it prevents anyone’s suggestion being so completely shot 
down that he can be embarrassed and consequently less 
anxious to speak out again or to offer ideas freely. And 
that is the goal of brainstorming. 

Captain Frank Romano, program coordinator and foster 
parent of the Fort Carson brainstorming session, keeps a 
small bell handy during meetings. He dings it loudly 
when rationalization or negative discussion begins. This 
often results in ruffled feelings, but an easy manner and 
amicable persistence return discussion to its rightful pattern. 

So we arrive at perhaps the most distinctive feature of 
the brainstorming concept: thinking off the top of your 
head. The theory is that ideas shot out rapidly one after 
another most closely reflect those lying fallow near the 
surface of the subconscious. Further, such ideas are less 
likely to be stodgy or inhibited, but rather fresh and new 
—ideas that perhaps would never be expressed if carefully 
considered. 

It’s not easy to keep people shooting out ideas for any 
period of time, however, so various devices are used to 
accelerate the flow. One of these is “hitch-hiking,” varying 
an idea just expressed by someone else. Because it is a 
complete about-face from any notion that a person's ideas 
are his own to play with, hitch hiking encourages one to 
listen to a suggestion offered by the brainstormer next to 
him, to twist it around a bit, or to add something. Of course, 
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he cannot explain why and it really doesn’t matter, since 
a brainstorming session’s products are anonymous. A ses- 
sion is for the group’s benefit. Cooperative effort is en- 
couraged and credit for accomplishments is shared by all. 

When suggestions peter out, Captain Romano stops dis- 
cussion and during the break brainstormers jot down ideas 
that pop into their heads to present when recess is over. 

Captain Romano conducts sessions all over the post on re- 
quest. Usually, one session will develop a new technique to 
try out at the next. For example, after two or three sessions 
he discovered that a playback between breaks of all that 
was discussed helps get brainstormers back into the swing 
of things and onto the trend of thought they had before 
the recess. Also, by hitch-hiking they could begin discuss- 
ing a new idea stimulated by the playback. After one 
session it was brought out that the warning bell’s peal was 
too harsh and the ringing in brainstormers’ ears might in- 
terfere with the free flow of thought. Thereupon, typical 
brainstorming decided that the click of a hand cricket 
would be less of a jolt. Then, mulling it over, the group 
decided that perhaps a jolt or two wasn’t so bad after all, 
so the bell was restored. Recent reports, however, say the 
cricket is becoming popular again. 

The suggestions that come off the recorder are listed 
and sent to the deputy chief of staff for planning. With 
no deadline to meet, he screens all suggestions, weeds out 
the obviously unusable or those tried before and found 
impracticable, and any being implemented. The survivors 
go to the staff or project officer concerned, and he eval- 
uates the ideas and sends his findings to the deputy. This 
is the time for deliberation, when the flow of ideas will 
not be slowed or the effectiveness of free thinking and 
uninhibited brainstorming otherwise impaired. 


OW, of course, the inevitable question: Is this spate 

of ideas worth the tape needed to record them? The an- 
swer is Yes! Since our brainstorming began some five 
months ago, 14 sessions yielded 761 suggestions, of which 
74 are in use. These suggestions concerned subjects like 
better use of nonappropriated funds, how to enhance and 
capitalize on military-civilian relationships among retired 
officers in surrounding communities, improvements in the 
commissary sales store, improved out-patient service at 
Fort Carson’s Army hospital (we photographed this ses- 
sion), and others. 

Using key noncommissioned officers as brainstormers, 
company and detachment commanders had such outstand- 
ing results that they have produced some of the post's 
most consistently superior units. On “how to save money 
at unit level,” ninety-one suggestions were offered by non- 
commissioned officers, officers, and even by people from 
outside the unit. Nine of these were accepted and are 
being used. 

Captain Romano’s calendar is full, with plans for brain- 
storming everything from “how to better accomplish the 
division’s training mission” to “fire safety.” People grin 
over the results: commanders because of improvements; 
if cynics wear a tired, resigned grin, it’s because they 
realize that the day of the dogmatic master mind is gone. 
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TACTICAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE 
PENTOMIC BATTLE LEADER 


Captain Robert T. Fallon 


MONG the men who must lead the fight on a nucleai 

battlefield there is too little understanding today of 
the influence of nuclear weapons on tactics. 

Our manuals offer excellent “concepts” that in a gen 
eral way attempt to guide the battle commander's actions. 
We stress mobility, the need for independent and self 
sufficient units, techniques like trading space for time 
and “dispersion consistent with the accomplishment of 
the mission,” and other like precepts. All such precepts 
may be sound, but by themselves they have only limited 
value for the battle group commander who has his divi 
sion’s order in his hand, a mission to perform, and a piece 
of terrain over which to perform it. His thoughts are more 





practical: “I have atomic weapons; so does my opponent 
In the light of their capabilities, how can I use my units 
in order to accomplish my mission? How can I best make 
use of this terrain?” 











New weapons alter tactics 


So far, the atomic weapon has not been used tactically. 
In today’s armies are no veterans of battlefields dominated 
by the brooding presence of this terrible weapon. In the 
absence of practical experience, the soldier must turn 
elsewhere for the answers. He must ask of history: How 
do new weapons change the face of war? Of science he 
must ask: What is the nature of this new weapon? After 
receiving adequate answers he can then ask: How has 
this weapon changed the face of war? An inquiry into this 
subject is prone to the errors inherent in any attempt to 
predict the future in the light of experience; at best we 
can hope for only untested and theoretical conclusions. 
He can proceed with confidence only after he has answers 
to his specific, practical questions. 

An analysis of weapons and of the battlefields where 
they were used reveals a pattern of the influences which 
weapons have had upon the nature of war. Weapons de- 
termined how the battle was fought, where it was fought, 
who fought it, and, more often than not, the winner. 
Further, they decided whether battles, and indeed the 
entire war of which they were a part, would be char- 
acterized by one of two principles: Movement or Position. 

Movement and Position are commonly associated, 
spectively, with offense and defense, but I intend no such 
association here. Here the terms represent a fundamental 
law of conduct governing the actions of each side, a 
principle of action which, being defined by the nature of 
the weapons used, applies to the entire battlefield and is 
not determined by whether a force attacks or defends. 

Battle tactics during the Middle Ages were governed 
by the principle of Movement, personified in the horse- 
man. Battles were characterized by motion, victory going 
to the swift and the bold. After the defeat of the Roman 
legion by cavalry, armies did not stand still again until 
the longbow appeared. With this weapon the foot soldier 
could hold ground, yet reach out to destroy the oncoming 
horseman, his missile cancelling the speed and shock of the 
horse. Armed with his new confidence, the infantryman 
looked about for terrain from which he could gain advan- 
tage and which offered protection against his adversary. 
Position, as a principle of action, had returned to the hat- 
tlefield. 

With 


artillery and machine-gun fire came immobility, 


Position dete rmining the ac tions of armies more completely 


than at almost any other time in history. The doctrine of 
hold-what-you-have-and-wear-'em-down which character- 
ized the defense of Verdun reduced to the absurd this type 
of combat. The tank and the airplane restored movement 
to the battlefield. It is interesting to note that the Germans 
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in 1940 attacked an Allied army superior in numbers and, 
in some cases, in the quality of armor. The difference lay 
in how they applied the weapons. 

The importance of these considerations is clear. If by 
its nature a weapon changes the fundamentals governing 
battle tactics, an advantage accrues to that force which 
first recognizes the change. The horseman continued his 
war of movement even after the longbowman had intro- 
duced a war of position. The Allies in 1940 continued 
a war of position when the tank and the airplane had re- 
vived the war of movement. In both instances the force 
which failed to recognize the nature of the weapon suf- 
fered defeat. 

This, then, is the effect of a new weapon upon the shape 
of war: it creates conditions whereby either Position or 
Movement becomes the fundamental rule of conduct on 
the battlefield, and therefore the key to battle success. 


What of the future weapon? 
Whether the battlefield of the future will be dominated 


by Position or Movement will be determined by the nature 
of the weapon employed. Fortunately, science has a wealth 
of information about the atomic weapon to which the 
soldier can turn. Among the mass of statistics and char- 
acteristics there are certain aspects of this weapon's ef- 
fects which make it interesting as a military tool. 

Most obvious and important is the weapon’s tremen 
dous destructive power. Those inclined to slight its effect 
upon the conduct of war must face the fact that a weapon 
which, in its crudest form and at a single stroke, could 
create 135,000 casualties certainly can be expected to set 
new wrinkles in the face of war. Present delivery means 
make its use extremely flexible, capable of being delivered 
at any time to almost any corner of the battlefield. Every 
member of a fighting force is threatened with the possi- 
bility of sudden death. Every function of a force in com- 
bat—logistics, transportation, command activities, tactics— 
must operate under this constant threat. The deadliness 
of radiation can deny the use of large sectors of terrain 
to both forces for varying periods. 

There are other characteristics which must be classed 
as important limitations. This weapon must be so used 
that its lethality will not be visited upon friendly forces. 
That limitation is not so serious in most weapons, but in 
one as powerful as this, the limit of troop safety must be 
measured, at times, in terms of miles. The problem of 
warning troops or of moving them before a strike seriously 
limits the weapon's flexibility and its ability to achieve 
surprise. Because of either residual radiation or secondary 
effects like tree blowdown, rubble, fires, and the like, 
the aftereffects of an explosion preclude its commitment 
over terrain which friendly forces must use later. The 
circular pattern of the explosion—a phenomenon which 
may not strictly be called a limitation—must be considered, 
since it limits the numbers and types of targets against 
which a strike may be profitably employed. 


Position or Movement? 


Armed with an understanding of how weapons influence 
the conduct of battle, and with a knowledge of the more 
important military characteristics of atomic weapons, the 
soldier can proceed to the next questions: How will these 
weapons affect the conduct of future war? Will combat 
be dominated by Movement, or Position? 

In arguing this question, proponents of Position main- 
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tain that decisive movement on the battlefield will be 
impossible because of the constant threat of units being 
caught in a situation where they are vulnerable to atomic 
strike. Supporters of Movement argue that no position 
can possibly hold against the destructive power of the 
weapon; therefore, the only hope for decision lies in a 
force’s ability to disperse and move quickly. Where can 
we find the answer? Must armies in the future burrow 
into the ground to escape this weapon's terrible effects, 
leaving artillery to fight it out? Or will they continue to 
move in such numbers as to retain the capability for de- 
cisive action? 

An intrenched force has a tremendous physical and 
psychological advantage over one which must assault it 
over open ground. The defender has had time to plan his 
fires and place his weapons, and often can withstand as- 
saults by forces several times stronger than his. But can 
such a force withstand heavy atomic assaults? In such cir- 
cumstances, does the defender retain the great advantages 
normally considered inherent in his position? He can dig 
in; he can prepare barriers and carefully arrange barrages 
and concentrations to cover his front; he can use atomic 
strikes to defend his position. 

However, in an atomic action a force in a position loses 
some of its advantages. Troops soon lose that fine edge 
when forced to remain under cover against the constant 
threat of an atomic blow. A position whose barriers may 
be breached and whose forward observers are destroyed 
cannot be depended upon to deny a vital piece of terrain 
to an assaulting force. To.protect himself against such an 
attack the defender must' force the attacker to close, so 
that the enemy will hesitate to use his atomic weapon for 
fear of striking his own troops. But even this situation has 
a fatal defect, because any position strong enough to cause 
an enemy to close and attack in mass must also be strong 
enough to withstand the assault. A position so strongly de- 
fended must certainly offer a profitable target to an enemy 
armed with atomic weapons. 

No tactic which by its nature presents a fatal vul- 
nerability to an atomic weapon can succeed in an atomic 
war. Position warfare presents such a vulnerability. How- 
ever, we cannot discard Position entirely as a principle 
of battlefield action. We must remember that a nuclear 
strike also has its limitations, among them the circular 
pattern with its confining troop-safety limits. Thus, the 
closer the attacker ventures to a position, the smaller must 
be the yield of his weapon, and the less effective it will 
be against a prepared defense. The principle of Position, 
then, still remains with us, but we must conclude that 
now it is less important in the scheme of battle. 

How does the atomic weapon affect the ability of 
force to move on the battlefield? Generally speaking, a 
force in motion is more vulnerable to the effects of an 
atomic strike than is one in a position where the occupants 
are less exposed. A body of troops is further restricted in 
its movements because the atomic weapon can deny it 
large sectors of terrain. A force may find itself confined 
to areas entirely unsuited to maneuver. However, a mov 
ing force has some advantages. It is difficult for an enemy 
to fix its exact location at any time; thus detection and 
identification are less likely. When not in contact it is 
usually disposed in a column formation, a disposition which 
decreases its vulnerability to atomics and the circular pat 
terns of their explosions. When a moving force comes into 
contact with an enemy and is required to mass, it can 
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limit the use of the enemy's 
on the opponent. 

To summarize, it is clear that any force on an atomic 
battlefield is constantly threatened with sudden and com- 
plete annihilation, but a moving force is less vulnerable 
than a fixed one. Quite aside from the fact that a moving 
force has the psychological advantage of holding the initia- 
tive, the atomic weapon provides a new impetus to the 
principle of Movement as the fundamental rule for con 
ducting battle. In an atomic action, a force must move 
or be destroyed. 


weapons by speedily closing 


Tactics on the atomic field 


We can now turn to more specific matters regarding the 
conduct of battle. Now that we better understand the na 
ture of the battlefield, we can approach with confidence 
the questions posed by the battle group commander. We 
can develop answers in terms of the presence of the 
atomic weapon and of the ascendancy of Movement as 
the basic principle of battlefield action. Perhaps the most 
important of these questions involves the type of mission 
which he will give his subordinate units and the impor 
tance of the terrain in his planning. 

Let us consider the mission first. Where the principle 
of Movement dominates combat, success depends upon 
our ability to restrict our opponent's ability to maneuver. 
There are many ways of doing this, at times even by oc 
cupying positions. Regardless ‘of how we do it, the im- 
portant consideration is that the planning and thinking 
of commanders must be directed toward missions designed 
to destroy the enemy s maneuvering force or to contain 
it so as to render its efforts ineffectual. 

It is possible that an assaulting force may never be as 
signed to capture a position or secure a limited objective 
described in terms of a fixed location, because such action 
would serve only to make the attacking force more vulner 
able to an atomic strike. Above all, the attacker must re- 
tain his ability to maneuver. He need not occupy posi 
tions while he is able to neutralize any threatening piece 
of ground, whether occupied or not, by using his own 
atomics. The attacking force more often will have the 
mission of seeking out and destroying the enemy's maneu 
vering clement, for certainly such a mission is more to 
the point. Once this force is destroyed, any position upon 
which it had depended must fall. The tactics of a force as 
signed such a mission will be far different from those used 
by one which seizes a hill or a town. A commander given 
a mission in these terms will have a great deal of freedom 
in his choice of tactics. Such a mission will induce de 
centralized control and the development of initiative in 
subordinates, both so essential for success. 

We must never forget that the enemy has the same 
weapons and with them the ability to cut off an attacking 
force from its line of communications and to deny it maneu 
ver room. Therefore, in assigning missions to subordinate 
units, especially to battle group or smaller, we must be 
less ambitious in terms of time and space than we would 
be in “conventional” No longer will a task force 
be able to penetrate deep into enemy territory to seize a 
piece of terrain, because once it reaches its objective it 
cannot curl itself up like a porcupine and withstand all 
attacks. Whatever it must do must be done speedily, be 
fore the enemy has time to react, and the task force com 
mander must be given the greatest latitude 
his time, place, and method. 


warfare. 


choosing 
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It is equally important that we assign defensive missions 
with an understanding of the effect of movement upon 
action. The aim of the defender is to stop the attacker, 
and then destroy him. The defense is conducted in two 
phases: first, denying the attacker maneuver room and 
forcing him into the most vulnerable concentration; in 
short, to cause him to mass; second, destroying him through 
a combination of atomic strikes and a counterattack. A de- 
fending unit may never be given the mission of holding 
a piece of terrain, for holding ground becomes important 
only when it furthers that unit’s chances of destroying the 
attacker. Units occupying positions will seldom be expected 
to defeat the assault forward of their positions. As we 
have seen, a force will occupy a position in order to carry 
out the first phase of the defense. It will be assigned mis- 
sions of blocking and holding for a period of time, aided 
by supporting atomic or non-atomic weapons, and it may 
A part of 


the defending force will be kept in reserve, to carry out 


use movement to aid in achieving its mission. 


the second phase of the defense, that of closing with the 


enemy and destroying him. 


How important is terrain? 


How will Movement affect the evaluation of terrain? 
Simply stated, a force will be more interested in terrain 
that enhances its ability to move, than in ground upon 
which it can hold a position. The fact that a terrain fea- 
thus becomes less important. Further, 
dominating terrain loses its preeminent position among the 


ture “dominates” 


tactical considerations when we note how easily it can 
be neutralized by atomic strikes. Critical terrain is that 
which offers the quickest, the easiest, and the least vul- 
nerable approach to a position from which we can come 
to grips with advantage with an enemy maneuvering force. 
Avenues of approach will not necessarily be along high 
ground if that ground does not facilitate movement. Com- 
munication centers will be highly important. In_ brief, 
the most valuable terrain is that which affords approaches 
into an enemy position along which a force may pass and 
be least vulnerable to an atomic strike. 

What kind of terrain best protects a moving force against 
an atomic burst? We have seen that this weapon reaches 
its greatest effectiveness against a circular target in a wood 
ed area where blowdowns will increase casualties, or in a 
built-up complex where the occupying force will suffer 
from the secondary effects of the explosion—as at Hiro 
shima. It will be most effective against troops on flat ter- 
rain or on a ridgeline which offers no shield. A delivery 
error of a few hundred yards could be enough to protect 
a force in a valley. 

It appears, then, that in order to avoid a fatal vulnerabil- 
ity to atomic assault, a force must endeavor to advance 
in column, over open ground protected on each side by 
high ridgelines. It is more interested in hard stand than 
in high ground, and avoids routes which include towns 
and villages that might be quickly transformed into im- 
passable barriers by atomic bursts. It seeks ground over 


which it can keep moving, for, as we know, to stop is to 
invite disaster. 


Decisions involve compromises 


Our knowledge of the general considerations governing 
missions and the use of terrain can now be used to assist 
the commander in arriving at 
a decision, and 
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All tactics include 
decision invariably implies a compro 


a decision. 


mise. The decision confronting a commander who must 
position and move his troops on the ground during an 
atomic conflict involves a compromise between a course 
of action which will use the terrain to enhance his physical 
advantage over his opponent, and one which offers him 
the maximum advantage in terms of his own and his 
enemy's weapons capabilities. It may not be immediately 
apparent, but these courses of action actually conflict. Fur- 
ther study reveals the nature of the necessary compromise. 

The most difficult consideration facing the defending 
commander concerns his use of ground. Should he place 
his troops on high ground, taking full advantage of all 
cover and concealment available? The atomic weapon, 
we have seen, is most effective against troops in such a 
position. Therefore, the commander only increases his 
own vulnerability by going to high ground. Further, if 
he wishes to find his enemy in such a situation, so that 
he may use his own weapons effectively, it seems unrea- 
sonable that he would place his troops so as to preclude 
such an eventuality. Should he then position them on low 
ground, in the open, in order to minimize the effects of 
the enemy's atomic assault? Certainly something must be 
said for such a course of action. If he would force the 
enemy to move along high ground, where they offer a 
more vulnerable target, it seems reasonable to deny them 
the use of low ground. 

This does not mean a commander can permit an enemy 
attack to gain control of the dominating terrain in his 
sector. The principle of Position must not be so drastically 
compromised, no matter what importance we place upon 
Movement. It is still easier to attack downhill than up 
hill, and since an attack forms an integral part of the 
defense plan in an atomic battle, the defender certainly 
must retain the dominating terrain if he is to retain an 
advantage when he moves against the enemy force. 

To resolve his difficulties we must review the mission 
assigned the defending commander: destruction of the en 
emy's maneuvering element. As we have seen, the defend- 
er does this in two phases: by positioning or canalizing 
the enemy’s force, and by attacking with a mobile reserve 
supported by atomic weapons. To achieve those ends 
he divides his defending force into two elements, and in 
the missions assigned them exists something in the nature 
of the desired compromise (see sketch). 

The first element, whose mission it is to canalize the 
enemy, is placed in a position that will best aid it in 
performing that mission. However, since a force is most 
vulnerable while in a position, this element must be so 
located as to give it the greatest protection against an atom- 
ic strike. This element will be ordered to force the enemy 
element into certain previously selected areas. These areas 
are chosen so that an enemy force located within them 
will be most vulnerable both to an atomic strike and 
to the attack by the second element of the defender’s 
force, his mobile reserve. 

In this respect, the positions and the method of opera 
tion of the first element will be fully oriented toward these 
selected areas, and this element will not have critical ter- 
rain to defend. Indeed, it might well be located on terrain 
wholly undesirable to the defense. The determining factor 
is the location of the areas selected for the decisive action, 
the destruction of the enemy. This element uses all tech 
niques for defense—“conventional” fires, barrier plans, mu 
tually supporting units, even atomic strikes which may be 
thrown forward of or within its position—anything that will 
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restrict the attacking enemy’s ability to move and that will 
force him into these selected areas. 


Use of mobile reserve 


In order to attack and destroy the enemy, the second 
element, the mobile reserve, requires all the advantages 
offered by the dominating terrain from which it assaults 
once the enemy is forced into a concentration most vul- 
nerable to atomic assault and channeled into the areas 
chosen for these fires. 

The matter of terrain thus resolves itself. The mobile 
reserve will be so placed that it can quickly assemble on 
the sector’s dominating terrain. The position occupied by 
the defense must have enough depth so that this dominat- 
ing terrain is well to the rear of its forward elements. The 
areas selected for the mobile reserve’s action will be some- 
where between the forward elements and the dominating 
terrain. The position’s depth is extremely important, for 
the reserve must have time to assemble and room to maneu- 
ver. The sites where the enemy will be destroyed must 
be so chosen as to give advantage to the mobile reserve 
in its attack and to profit from the effects of the atomic 
blast. Ridges or fingers leading to the piece of dominating 
terrain would be ideal. 

With such a concept of operation in mind, we can un- 
derstand how defending forces can be positioned off av- 
enues of approach, avoiding dominating terrain and cov- 
ered areas—in effect, avoiding areas which seem to be 
most desirable for conducting a defense. All these consid- 
erations are subordinated to the need for forcing the enemy 
into certain areas, of causing him to conform to the cir- 
cular blast pattern, and of maintaining the defender’s abil- 
ity to attack from an advantageous position. 

For the attacker, the considerations are much the same, 
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and a review in detail would only repeat what we have 
said about the defense. The first concern of the attacking 
force is the destruction of the enemy’s mobile reserve. The 
assault will endeavor to force the enemy to assemble pre- 
maturely. It will use atomic weapons against known enemy 
concentrations and positions, of course, but equally im- 
portant as targets will be terrain, whether occupied o 
not, which might offer the enemy an advantage in case 
he counterattacks. The attacker cannot afford to dissipate 
his strength against the first position he encounters. He 
must resist the impulse to mass his strength, and avoid 
those areas which make his force a profitable target. 


Examine every concept 


So the attacker, too, must compromise. Against the ad- 
vantage of attacking over high ground which enhances 
his ability to maneuver, he must weigh the disadvantage 
of placing himself in a position that makes him vulnerable 
to an atomic strike. The best avenue of approach to an 
enemy position may well become a trap. Yet he must be 
always ready to meet a counterattack by a strong ground 
force. Speed and boldness offer the best chance for suc- 
cess. The best defense against an atomic assault is early, 
continuous, decisive contact with the enemy. 

Certainly none of the ideas expressed here is startling 
or revolutionary. They are offered in order to shed some 
light upon the changing nature of the battlefield. I am 
suspicious of descriptions of future war which employ 
terms like “fantastic,” “unheard of” or “completely new.” 
While man remains the decisive element in war, war's 
basic nature will not change. Any changes in the nature 
of combat must be described in terms of shifts of emphasis 
rather than revolutions in concept. 

These shifts of emphasis do exist, however, and so far 
as they go, they affect every aspect of combat. The atomic 
weapon has influenced the conduct of battle to such an 
extent that now it becomes necessary to examine every 
aspect of war in the light of what we know about today’s 
weapons and their capabilities. Every cherished concept, 
every new or old weapon, every tactical principle, every 
organizational scheme, must be tested to determine its prop 
er function on tomorrow’s battlefield. Every factor which a 
commander considers in arriving at his decision must be 
evaluated anew. While two of these factors—mission and 
terrain—have been treated here, there are countless others 
organization, use of supporting weapons, time of attack. 

Much of this examination and evaluation has already 
been done, of course. The changes that we observe in or 
ganization and tactics are evidence that much thought has 
been and is being given to them. If these changes are to 
be the basis for battlefield action, however, they must be 
clearly understood by those who will conduct the battle. 
The commanders of companies and battle groups who will 
lead the new units into battle and apply the new tactics 
must understand from whence they came. Unless our 
battle leaders fully understand now the nature of the new 
weapon and how it has altered combat, they will never 
be able to decide and act confidently on an atomic battle 
field. Atomic war will hold no fear for the soldier who 
examines it in the light of experience, and faces it calmly 
and logically. If we approach the atomic weapon in this 
way, it will assume its proper place among war's weapons, 
there to sound in concert with them in the symphony of 
battle. 
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Tips on Troop Leading 


SERGEANT FIRST CLASS FORREST K. KLEINMAN 


Ae in all arts, the gap in the art of leadership between 
principle and practice—knowledge and knack 

But practical tips from 
leaders who have bridged the gap successfully can make 
for those starting out. | 
have solicited tips on troop-leading from seasoned ofhcers 


must be 
bridged by personal experience. 
expe rience more constructive 
with outstanding command records. What follows is the 
gist of their advice to fledgling unit commanders. 


When You Take a 


New Command 


Use the first few days for sizing up your new unit— 
not for sounding off. Your men will be sizing you up, too, 
and everything you say or do will be the subject of critical 
discussion. But it is what you do, not what you say, that 
will contribute most to a favorable or unfavorable first 
impression of you as their commander. 

Before you can command a unit effectively, you must 
know who is in it, what they do, and what they and the 
unit have to work with. So as quickly as possible commit 
to notebook and then to memory the names and duties 
of your men, the table of organization, the tables of 
equipment, and the actual status (by number and cate- 
gory) of personnel, weapons and equipment. Check oc- 
casionally to make sure that your subordinate leaders have 
similar knowledge of their units. 

Beginning with your key people, have a few men come 
to your office individually each day for a get acquainted 
interview until you have gone through your entire roster, 
including new arrivals and men returning from hospital 
and long leaves. Refer in advance to each soldier's Form 
20 and 201 file. Slant the conversation accordingly. 


Your 8 Balls Are 
A Challenge 


Forget the idea that any soldier in your unit is an 8-ball. 
Backward men are the challenge not the bane—of lJead- 
ership. Assurance of a clean slate is particularly important 
to a soldier who has been punished. If he thinks his loss 
of prestige and of opportunity for advancement is perma- 
nent, he has no incentive for improvement. Many a man 
has wound up in a cell because he thought he was con 
sidered an 8-ball and so had nothing to lose. 

Provide opportunities to put their best foot forward for 
soldiers who had the reputation of being 8-balls (you 
eliminated the term from the unit’s vocabulary) before vou 





Sergeant First Class Forrest K. Kleinman, on duty in the In- 
formation Section of CONARC, is a frequent contributor to 
this magazine. His most recent article was “You Can't Push 


Rope," in the July issue. 
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assumed command. Given a chance, the perennial rifle 
range bolo may prove to be a whiz of a mortarman. In 
some cases, it even pays to give an erstwhile 8-ball more 
responsibility. He may be a frustrated leader capable of 
developing into a fireball of a noncommissioned ofhcer. 


Use Your Chain 
of Command 


Use your chain of command to commend as well as 
to correct. The squad leader who was gigged because one 
of his men had a dirty rifle at inspection last Saturday 
should be praised because the same soldier made regimental 
orderly at guard mount this Saturday. Let the squad lead- 
er who chewed out the man be the first to congratulate 
him on his improvement. 

When you schedule an inspection, allow yourself time 
for a thorough examination of every man’s weapons and 
equipment. A hasty or slipshod inspection is worse than 
none, for it fosters a false impression of the standards 
expected. Focus your unit's attention upon men who set 
high standards in appearance and arrangement of their 
gear; use them as models for the others. But be sure that 
you, too, are a model of soldierly appearance. A gig for 
long hair from an officer who needs a haircut himself is 
ridiculous. 


Don't Talk Too Much, 
Especially About Yourself 


Always remember that your orderly room has ears. Your 
complaint on the telephone to the personnel adjutant that 
he is assigning you too many men in category IV is speed- 
ily transmitted by the latrine-o-gram: ‘ ‘The Captain says 
we're a bunch of morons.” Your conversation about the 
big party at the officers’ club may be transmitted as “The 
Captain sure hung one on last night!” 

If once you were: (1) an enlisted man myself, etc., or 

2) the unsung hero of Bastogne or the Pusan Perimeter, 
etc., or (3) the platoon leader of the best damned platoon 
in the best damned company of the Brown-Shoe Army, etc., 
confide the fact to no one in your unit. All three are now 
popular subjects of squadroom satire. 


Build a Unit, 
Not Units 

To segregate your men by race, language, intelligence, 
or military proficiency breeds factionalism and dissension. 
The membe ship of each squad should be representative 
of the parent unit. Use the buddy system to provide a 
friendly mentor for men who have difficulty speaking and 
understanding English. Pair men of high intelligence and 
leadership potential with men of low mental and/or mili 
tary ability. 

Establish an SOP for cordial and personalized assistance 
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to men and their families when they arrive in your unit 
and depart. Whenever possible, newcomers should be met 
at the station by a member of the unit. In all cases, an 
old hand should be designated to assist each new soldier 
in getting settled and oriented at the post. The wife of 
a unit commander can make a valuable contribution by 
greeting and helping the families of his men. It would 
be almost impossible for a unit commander to overdo 
in the extent of the practical help and the warmth of 
the welcome and farewell he tenders his men. 


Assume Your Orders, Clearly 
Stated, Will be Obeyed 


Never threaten your men or promise to reward them 
for complying with an order. Both mistakes reveal a doubt 
in the commander's mind that an order will be obeyed. 
And doubt begets doubt. To prepare men for combat, 
where the reward for obedience to orders is mortal danger, 
they must be mentally conditioned to accept orders widhiont 
the tacit question : “What's in it for me?’ 

Much more often than not, failure to obey an order 
results from misunderstanding or physical impossibility. 
Much more often than not it calls for correction and edu- 
cation rather than for arbitrary punishment. Deliberate 
disobedience is too rare to be assumed, and the frame 
of mind that prompts it usually responds more beneficially 
to corrective and educational measures than to the sen- 
tence of a court-martial. 

Take full responsibility for your orders and for the 
performance of your unit. There are no weaker words 
than “Regiment says we have to do it!,” 
words than 


) no more craven 
“But, sir, I told the Sergeant to do it!” 


Keep Your iW mper 
At All Times 


Avoid talking to a soldier when he has been drinking, 
is angry, or is emotionally upset. Send him out Cunder the 
supervision of a noncommissioned officer) to sober up or 
cool off before you deal with him. Also terminate a dis- 
cussion if you find yourself becoming angry. Even a rep- 
rimand becomes a two-edged instrument of discipline 
when used by an angry superior. 

Keep a sharp eye on your sick book and maintain close 
contact with the psychiatrist and the chaplain. The length 
of the sick roll often is an accurate index to your unit's 
morale. The psychiatrist and the chaplain can give you 
valuable hints for curing the cause of disciplinary ills and 
improving individual performance of duty. 


Create Challenges 
and Opportunities 

Pose problems and assign creative projects to your men 

addition to routine duties. Not only does this provide 
a constructive and satisfying outlet for their initiative, 
but the results can be beneficial to the unit—perhaps to 
the entire Army. In 1942 a committee of sergeants in Com- 
pany D, 15th Infantry, brainstormed the method for dry 
firing and sensing mortar burst at realistic ranges that was 
later adopted as standard for all IRTCs in the United 
States. Another committee of noncommissioned officers 
at the Salt Lake City recruiting station came up with 
original ideas that were used as models for more than a 
decade in the recruiting course at The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s School. 
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While you may not be the most proficient man in your 
unit with every organic tool of war, you must be The 
Authority on tactics. Whenever feasible, personally con- 
duct your classes in tactics. Not only will this give the 
subject the command emphasis its importance deserves, 
but it will have a beneficial effect psychologically upon 
your relationship with your men. Make your classes a 
model in the techniques of instruction—a standard for 
all your instructors to emulate. 


Don't Rearrange the Furniture 
Without Reason 


Don’t harass your men with unnecessary changes of 
routine procedures and established practices. Change is 
not necessarily improvement. Before you change anything, 
weigh the cost of time and effort against the value of 
advantages to be gained. Changes which do not clearly 
contribute to the welfare of your men or the unit’s com 
bat efficiency are merely idle exercise of authority. At a 
time when the Army is undergoing history's most drastic 
revolution in tactics and techniques, your men should 
not be required to make other adjustments of habit and 
thought for trivial reasons. 


( ‘ompetition Sparks 
Enthusiasm 


Stimulate the performance of routine military training 
activities by injecting the element of individual and unit 
competition. A ten-mile hike may be just a long walk, 
but a contest between platoons in march discipline sparks 
a sporting interest. Awards for top men in rifle marksman 
ship and other basic military skills are an authorized and 
highly rewarding expenditure from unit funds. The com 
mander of one outstanding company installed a sand 
table in his dayroom, with miniature weapons, men and 
machines for teaching minor tactics. Another reported 
excellent results from a grenade game resembling horse 
shoe pitching for off-duty recreation. 


Your Soldiers Are 


Individuals Too 


Don't talk down to your men. Among most units in 
today's Army are men who are better 
educated, of more distinguished social background, and 
or more experienced soldiers than their commanders. But 
even the slowest-witted or the humblest man in any unit 
can tell when he is being patronized; he will resent it 
bitterly. Just remember that you are a human being who 
has been entrusted with the lives of other human beings 
like yourself. It is a responsibility to be lived up to—not 
a reason for arrogance. 


more intelligent, 


Don’t Command From 


the Golf Links 


All the successful unit commanders interviewed heartily 
agreed with this final tip: Forget the old saw about lazy 
brilliant officers making the best commanders! Originally 
intended as a pointed reminder to students of leadership 
that they should make full use of their staffs and the 
chain of command, this Prussian paradox has become a 
false justification for armchair, CP, dugout and other 
pretenses at leadership by remote control. The truth is 
that a commander without dynamic energy would be about 
as brilliant as a light bulb without electricity! 
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1. They remained motionless for about thirteen hours 2. At 1700 a parachute billowed 


, The Case of 


LT. GENERAL REUBEN E. JENKINS 
ILLUSTRATED BY LT. COL. LACHLAN M. FIELD 


ECAUSE of the armistice negotiations under way at 
Panmunjom, Eighth Army’s offensive operations 
were greatly curtailed for many months, and this nat 
urally obscured the enemy situation. 
Our raids and patrol actions on the IX Corps’ front 
during late August 1952 had been unusually violent. 
The Chinese Communist Forces (CCF) were coming 
5. He hit him with a bullet out second best in these small night actions. Identifica- 
tions and major boundaries on the corps’ right, right 
center and left were quite clear, and several times con- 


6. The left flanker 7. Hit by another 





3. “Charlie” can see five now 


4. He made fast signals 


he Dummy Parachutist 


Army wanted the situation clarified; got same 


firmed by the end of August. However, the situation 
on the corps’ center and left center (Map 1) left much 
to be desired. G2s thought they knew the CCF and its 
boundaries in this area, but these turned out to be little 
better than highly dangerous guesses. Besides, it was 
rumored from time to time that the CCF Sixteenth 
Army had moved into this highly sensitive area opposite 
“the gateway to Seoul.” (A CCF army had three divi- 
sions each of approximately ten thousand men, with oth- 


~ 
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er supporting troops. ) 


8. He made it 
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The Eighth Army commander said “Clear it up!” 
in no uncertain terms. This was easier ordered than 
done. The C especially wary 
since suffering several debacles in recent relatively 
small night actions. Now they were quite reluctant 
to come out into the open, moving with great caution, 
never in daylight unless forced out, seldom at night 
and then only in small groups which attempted to flee 
on contact. It was time to try something new. But what, 
under the restrictions that the truce talks imposed? 


Communists he id become 


9. A brief critique 





Certain significant facts developing from actions in the 
preceding few days needed study. No longer were im- 
portant CCF documents being taken in raids on listening 
posts or outposts, or from enemy killed or captured in them. 
A worthwhile, live prisoner had become rare. It seemed 
that a CCF soldier threatened with capture, whole or 
wounded, would be promptly dispatched by another, or 
would fight to the death, or kill himself. However, it was 
observed in two recent night ambushes eventually involv- 
ing considerable forces on both sides and lasting well 
into daylight, that several wounded prisoners and important 
documents had been taken—not in areas occupied by the 
CCF involved in the original contact—but, rather in areas 
occupied by Communists entering the action long after 
the fight started. 

The corps commander (Tempest Six) discussed with his 
G2 and G3 this sudden dearth of prisoners and documents 
and the reasons for it. G2 suggested: “We no longer get 
them from our normal night raids and patrol actions, but 
ve did get several important ones in those two large ac- 
tions in front of 9th ROK and U. S. 7th that lasted well 
into the next day. This means that the CCF forbids any 
document in a listening post or outpost and forbids any- 
one carrying any on a planned operation, and are now en- 
forcing it. However, these reinforcing troops from which 
9th ROK and U. S. 7th got their documents and prison- 
ers were obviously rushed forward with no plan other 
than to support their patrols. In their haste they either 
forgot about shedding documents or didn’t take time to 
look after this very essential business.” 

hat made sense. It appeared that the surest and quick- 
est way to clarify the situation in the center and left cen- 
ter was through small operations that would most cer- 


tainly draw the enemy out of his main battle positions, 
preferably in daylight, on an unplanned reaction that 


should be launched quickly. Thus, we might get prisoners 
and documents. 

The Gs suggested that the operations be unusual, types 
not attempted before. They suggested the area on the 
southwestern side of the enemy main position on Hill 
350, about 1,400 yards in front of the 7th Division’s center, 
as the best place to stage the first. The 187th Airborne 
RCT, attached to the 7th, was holding the center, and 
the word “airborne” suggested certain features for the first 
effort. Broad details were outlined, and it was discovered 
that we would have to accept a delay of a week or ten 
days if we were to plan and rehearse the operation properly. 


Plans and decisions 


[empest Six announced that the operation would be 
launched, and directed Bayonet Six (Major General Wayne 
C. Smith, CG, 7th Division) and Blackjack Six (Colonel 
W. C. Westmoreland, CO, 187th RCT) to meet him at 
the 7th Division CP in twenty minutes. He left by heli- 
copter. 

At the CP Tempest Six reviewed recent actions, and 
the apparent reasons for the scarcity of prisoners and docu- 
ments. “We'll draw the Commies out of a section of their 





Lt. Gen. Reuben E. Jenkins, USA, retired, wrote “Leaders 
Who Will Lead’ in the November 1957 issue of this magazine. 
In Korea he commanded |X Corps, which identifies him as 


Tempest Six in the accompanying article. 
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Whe is in Here? 





Map 1. ‘Clear it up,”’ said the Army commander 


main battle position rapidly, in daylight, where they can 
be reached effectively,” he said. Both commanders were 
jubilant; restrictions were being removed! But Tempest 
Six quickly cooled their ardor: “We're dealing in terms 
of a platoon, not a regiment.” 

They discussed a daylight ambush briefly. Bayonet Six 
said Hill 350 was the best place to try, without knowing 
Tempest Six had already decided upon that area. 

The ensuing discussion, reduced to an oral order by 
Tempest Six, went substantially like this. The 187th RCT 
will conceal a force no larger than a platoon in ambush 
just before daylight, facing and about 350 yards southwest 
of Hill 350. Another small force will be concealed about 
400 yards to its south flank at the same time, to cover the 
withdrawal or to assist it if necessary. Both forces will re- 
main concealed until the action starts. The covering force 
will not show itself until its assistance is actually needed 
by the ambush force or its withdrawal is ordered. At H- 
hour, which will be not too close to nightfall that day, an 
L-19 will come down the valley from the north pouring 
smoke from its tail and losing altitude rapidly. As it passes 
over the ambush position, a dummy will parachute into 
the area behind the ambush so as to look like a man com- 
ing down. The plane will pass out of sight behind the 
high ground to the west end of Boomerang, followed im- 
mediately by a large explosion and black smoke boiling 
up from behind that position. 

The parachuted dummy coming down so close to Hill 
350 should bring Commies out promptly to investigate 
and possibly to capture an injured pilot. If a small patrol 
comes out, the ambush should be able to get at least one 
live prisoner and maybe some documents the patrol for- 
got to shed in the haste to get at the potential prisoner. 
Tf a large patrol comes out, so much the better. There will 
be enough room between Hill 350 and the ambush for the 
enemy to get well out from the hill, where we will cut 
them off with artillery and chop them to pieces if we 
must. In this way, our chances of getting several wounded 
prisoners will be greater and the chances of getting docu- 
ments will increase with the size of the patrol. 

Bayonet Six and Blackjack Six looked at Tempest Six 
with interested and questioning eyes. Tempest Six re- 
peated, “Well, what do you think?” 


Bayonet Six was no shrinking violet. “If you want my 
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honest opinion, it sounds completely screwy. In fact, so 
screwy that I believe it will succeed.” Blackjack Six agreed. 
Bayonet Six rubbed his hands. “When can we do it?” 

Enthusiasm is contagious. Tempest Six concluded the 
conference with: “I'll be back tomorrow. I'll want your 
plan in as much detail as you can have completed. Nobody 
is to know of this except you two, the division’s general 
officers, and any two officers you choose to command the 
ambush and covering force. Only we three and any gen- 
erals you desire will be present tomorrow.” 


Details worked out 


The plan was fairly complete next day, except for exact 
fire plans and troops. H-hour, set for 1700, offered three 
advantages. There would be time to complete the opera- 
tion before dark if the Commies came out quickly, even 
in large numbers. If the ambush had a rough time, it 
would not be too long before it could withdraw under 
cover of darkness instead of under the eyes of Hill 1062 
(Papa San) to the east. If the Commies did not come 
out until dark, there would not be such a long wait for 
the ambush or the enemy after the parachuted dummy at- 
tracted their attention. The date was not settled because 
it might be difficult to obtain or make a dummy sub- 
stantial enough to withstand the impact of the fall from 
the plane. Since the plane would appear to be afire and 
the pilot was supposed to bail out, the code name selected 
was “Flame-Out.” 

Blackjack Six assigned Lieutenant Francis G. Brown, 
leader of his R&I platoon, to command the ambush. “He’s 
a smart and courageous officer. He says he can post the 
ambush just before daylight, get back fast before day, 
and then do a real jump that afternoon right behind the 
ambush at H-hour and take over from there. He thinks 
he can attract attention in a way the dummy can't. | 
told him I would ask you about it. Others will volunteer 
to jump when they hear about it.” 

Tempest Six shot that suggestion down. “No unneces- 
sary risks will be taken by anybody with a live jump that 
far out. Besides, Brown might not land in exactly the right 
spot, or he might be seriously injured and not be able to 
take immediate and effective command. Also, the object 
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Map. 2. Setting the ambush 
AUGUST, 1958 


of the exercise is to get information, prisoners and docu 
ments, not to set someone up for the DSC.” Blackjack Six 
agreed. He had told Brown substantially the same thing. 
In approving the scheme, Tempest Six directed that plan 
ning and rehearsals continue without further reference 
to him but that he be kept informed, that D-day be de 
termined as soon as possible, and that the plan be kept 
secret except from commanders and staff officers concerned. 


H-hour approaches 


After several days of planning and rehearsing, and test 
ing the dummy, it was decided to hold final dry runs 
and to lay the ambush just before daybreak next morning. 

In the meantime, normal night operations continued 
across our front. T'wo prisoners furnished information we 
already had—and no documents. However, army had in 
formed XI Corps that CCF Thirty-eighth Army was def 
initely not in front of the 9th ROK Division's right, but 
that two of its divisions were opposite the 9th’s left center 
and left. This was good news, but disturbing. 

At 1400 on D-day the fire direction center of the artil 
lery battalion in direct support of the operation burned 
to the ground under the eyes of Tempest Six. This mis 
fortune could have resulted in tragedy later because of 
one artilleryman’s pride in his unit. Fortunately, good Saint 
Barbara continued to smile on the artillery and Flame-Out. 

At about 1630 on D-day Bayonet Six and Tempest Six 
arrived together in the trenches of Boomerang to watch 
the show. They were met by the battalion commander, 
who informed them that Blackjack Six and Brigadier Gen 
eral Derrill M. Daniel (assistant division commander, 7th 
Division) had already “gone forward.” A sizable, covered 
observation post had been constructed on a knoll some 
300 to 350 yards down the slope where a listening post 
or outpost was frequently established at night. A shallow 
trench, under direct observation from Hill 1062 and its 
western slopes, led to the OP. 

The battalion commander said: “You two had better 
watch it from a gun position here. With glasses you can 
see about as much and about as well. There's enough rank 
out there now, and the place might get hot if the ambush 
works.” 

Tempest Six and Bayonet Six recalled the army com 
mander’s order about senior officers getting out in front 
where they were not needed. They looked at each other; 
each knew what the other was thinking. It was not courage 
or a high sense of duty that impelled them. The sign plain 
ly said “wet paint!” But was the paint really wet? They 
meant to find out. Bayonet Six asked, “Do you want to 
lead or shall I go first?” 

Four persons were at the OP. To Tempest Six’s ques 
tion “What are you two doing here?” the assistant division 
commander elected not to reply, but Blackjack Six did so 
promptly: “This is my show and I should be out here 
where I can run it. | am netted with the ambush and 
covering force, as is the artillery FO. We're tied in with 
my artillery battalion, with Division Artillery, the 4.2s 
and other supporting weapons, as well as with regiment 
Everything 1S registered in and this caper Is going to 
click whether the Commies wait until dark or come out 
at once. By the way, what are you two doing here?” 

Blackjack Six pointed out the locations of the ambush 
and covering force: the ambush about 700 yards north 
and the covering force about 400 yards to the right, yet 
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not a man was visible. They had remained motionless for 
about thirteen hours now, hidden in the weeds and brush 
behind two ditches. The ambush was behind a large ditch 
running all the way down the slope from our front line 
and to the right of the OP. The covering force was be- 
hind another ditch leading off the main one toward a 
low ridge well to the east. The sun shone brightly on 
Hill 350. The view down into the whole area was excellent. 

At 1700 an L-19 came roaring down the valley from the 
north, losing altitude rapidly and pouring smoke wildly. 
When it neared the ambush location, a figure plunged 
out, a parachute billowed, and the very natural figure of 
a man began a slow and swinging descent, looking like 
a good live jump as it drifted south. After the plane dis- 
appeared behind the west end of Boomerang, a tremendous 
explosion occurred, followed by great clouds of black smoke 
rising hundreds of feet. The dummy landed about 200 
yards behind the ambush location, the parachute clearly 
visible on weeds and brush. This was most fortunate—no, 
perfect—for its location would undoubtedly determine the 
direction any emerging enemy would take. 

It seemed that hours passed, with neither sound nor 
movement. No one at the OP moved or spoke as all 
watched Hill 350. Tempest Six tested an extra 536 walkie- 
talkie; it worked. About five minutes passed before some- 
one whispered, as though the enemy might hear, “Here 
comes one!” Sure enough, there he was, with a rifle, com- 
ing from behind Hill 350, walking fast. 

Blackjack Six breathed quietly into his radio: “Baker! 
Here comes one!” 

“Roger. | see three!” 

“There may be plenty more, so keep things quiet until 
the lead man is almost on top of you.” 

“Roger. I see five now!” 

The OP soon saw a five-man patrol moving directly to- 
ward the ambush in diamond formation, with a center 
man, a getaway man about 75 yards behind him. No 
more followed. 

There was a period of silence, after which, apparently 
from Brown, came: “Able! This is going to be easy. Baker 
is all set.” 

From another, apparently in the covering force: “Charlie 
can see five now. We're all set!” 

As the lead man approached to within a few feet of 
the ditch, something must have alerted him. He made 
fast signals and dived for the ditch, followed by the flank- 
ers. Then the fireworks started. An American came rush- 
ing over the bank after the lead Commie, hit him with a 
bullet, then went to work with his bayonet, as the Com- 
mie fought back. The left flanker didn’t make the ditch; 
he went down in the weeds, apparently in a hail of bul- 
lets. Another American dashed over the ditch and dragged 
him into it. The right flanker made the ditch, where two 
Americans promptly followed and tried to capture him. 
He fought, but they must have put too many bullets in 
him. The getaway man had better luck. He halted for 
a momcat and then, like a good getaway man in such 
circumstances, turned to flee. But a bullet knocked him 
down after a dozen paces. He kicked about in the weeds, 
got up without his weapon, and fled like a wobbly deer 
toward Hill 350 with bullets breaking all around him, 
disappearing behind the hill. 

The center man, evidently the leader, ran forward 
a few paces as the shooting commenced, then turned at 
a run for Hill 350. His luck ran out. From the: OP, we 
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with glasses could see blood spurt from his neck; he 
hesitated a moment and shuddered, hit again. Dropping 
his weapon, he dived into a shell hole. 

Enemy mortars and machine guns now searched for 
the ambush, but their fire fell considerably short of the 
ditch into which our entire patrol, less one man, now de- 
ployed, facing Hill 350. One soldier dashed toward the 
Commie in the hole about 150 yards away. We couldn’t 
identify his blackened face and no insignia was visible. 
Enemy fire now broke over the whole area, but he kept 
running, carbine swinging in his right hand. Reaching 
the hole, he grabbed the enemy by the collar and jerked 
him to his feet; but the Commie came up swinging both 
fists at the American who was trying to drag him away. 
Suddenly the enemy went limp; the American dropped 
him and swung his carbine twice, turned away, then sud- 
denly went back and pulled what appeared to be papers 
out of the weeds. 

While this was going on, someone had said to Black- 
jack Six: “Able! Baker is OK, nobody hurt. Three dead 
Commies with us and some papers. One still out front to 
be taken care of. Baker One will check in a minute or two. 
We'll wait here for a possible counterattack.” The cov- 
ering force was again warned to sit tight. 


Fire-support trouble 


In the meantime, very little friendly fire came down 
on the ridge to the east and on Hill 350 and its area. What 
fell appeared to be 81mm mortar, with its distinctive 
plop! Where was the artillery? 

Enemy fire had not yet reached the ambush or the cov- 
ering force. It increased steadily in volume but still fell 
short of the ditch. Obviously there was no assurance that 
the enemy would not at any moment discover his mistake 
and correct it. His mortars and machine guns must be 
silenced, and quickly. 

Without speaking to Blackjack Six, now busy enough, 
Tempest Six moved over to the artillery FO and asked: 
“Where in hell is our artillery? Why isn’t it on that ridge 
over there and on Hill 350, where we know the Com- 
mies are, to silence those damned mortars and machine 
guns?” 

“Our fire direction center burned down this afternoon, 
and I'm having a bit of trouble with communications. It 
was OK a minute ago.” 

Tempest Six exploded. “There is other artillery besides 
the battalion whose FDC I saw burn down. Why didn’t 
you tie in direct with another battalion to make sure? All 
of them are ready!” 

“Sir, artillerymen do not like to call on another battal- 
ion until they find it is necessary. They always like to do 
their own work.” 

Tempest Six’s reply is best left unrecorded, but it con- 
cerned people who place pride in unit before the lives 
of men in danger. He bellowed, “Bring in Divarty!” 

Elements of 7th Division Artillery were soon on Hill 
350 and its surrounding area, the ridge to the east, and 
on suspected OPs and artillery and mortar positions near 
Hill 1062 (Papa San) and the valley to the north almost 
immediately. ‘The area was soon filled with dust and 
smoke, and hostile fire near the ambush began to slacken. 

Baker One (Lieutenant Brown) came in. “We're all 
OK. No prisoners, but five papers and a map. Shall we 
watch for more Commies and wait for dark to withdraw, 
or shall we start back sooner? The sun is almost out of 
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sight down here and the shadows are long. The dust and 
smoke are hiding us, I believe, and we should be able 
to get up the ditch without being seen.” 

Blackjack Six replied, “Sit tight for a few minutes.” 
Then, “Charlie! This is Able. Did you hear Baker? OK; 
this is it. Stay out of sight but keep alert and watch for 
Baker to come by you. The 4.2s will open in a minute 
or two between you and Hill 350; then I'll start Baker. 
As the last man passes your left, peel off rapidly and 
follow. We'll assemble as planned and I'll join you as 
soon as | can. Baker! Did you get that? OK; just sit tight 
until I give the word.” 

He turned and said, “Bring in the 4.2s to cover Baker's 
withdrawal south.” 

Mortar fire began to pepper the proper area, but it 
was HE, not smoke! We could still see the ambush, but 
indistinctly, deployed in the ditch and watching Hill 350, 
with considerable enemy fire still falling in front of it 
but short of the ditch. Thank God they didn’t have the 
range! 

Tempest Six asked, “Where’s the smoke? 
cover this withdrawal with HE!” 

“They're supposed to be firing smoke, but somebody 
at the guns has his signals mixed. It will be straightened 
out in a moment. 

Tempest Six was more than annoyed with these fum- 
blings with vital fire plans, and let everyone know it. 

Presently Blackjack Six announced: “Smoke will be 
down in a matter of seconds. I’m going to start Brown now, 
before the Commies get the range. He'll be much safer 
moving fast up the ditch for the next few minutes than 
where he is.” He gave his orders. 

The ambush patrol started up the ditch at a trot. Smoke 
came down to the east and north and, providently, drifted 
toward Papa San and Hill 350. As the last man passed 
the west flank of the covering force’s position, men who 
had not yet been seen came into view as they jumped 
into the main ditch and followed. One man was seen 
to go down, whereupon a buddy crawled after him, picked 
him up, and trotted up the main ditch with the injured 
man and his equipment on his back. 

Shortly after the last man disappeared, friendly fire 
ceased. The enemy fire slackened, then ceased, but the 
show was not yet over. 

As a final touch to our little drama, at about 1800 hours 
two litter bearers came out of Boomerang and headed down 
the slope toward the parachute, about a thousand yards 
away. They unhooked it, reverently laid the “casualty” 
upon the stretcher, covered it with a folded ’chute, and 
carried their burden back to Boomerang. All this occurred 
in daylight, undoubtedly being watched from Hill 350 
and the west slopes of Papa San; yet the enemy fired not 
a shot at our hero and his rescuers. 

Thus ended an interesting, educational, unique opera- 
tion—one of the most profitable ambushes in IX Corps 
experience—at a cost of one sprained ankle (the soldier 
who was carried off by his buddy). The valuable lessons 
brought out by this simple and small but highly effective 
action are too obvious to require emphasis. However, we 
never tried this gimmick again. Its value was lost because 
a staff officer at army, unappreciative of the importance of 
a trade secret, released the whole story to reporters the 
next day. Needless to say, they gave it quite a play. 

While infiltrating back to our lines Tempest Six re- 
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marked to his aide: “If it’s the last thing I do I personally 
will decorate that screwball who dared the Commie fire 
in an effort to get his prisoner.” 


The code of noblesse oblige 


Next morning, all who had participated assembled at 
the 187th’s CP to receive the personal thanks and congratu- 
lations of the corps commander. A brief conference with 
Blackjack Six and Bayonet Six confirmed the report that 
five documents and a valuable map had been obtained. 
The map, taken from the Commie, had major unit desig- 
nations and boundaries. These papers revealed that the 
7th Division was still confronted by two divisions of CCF 
Fifteenth Army, and that one regiment of the west divi- 
sion now extended over the front of most of the right 
regiment of the 9th ROK Division in the Chorwon Val- 
ley. In the meantime, a prisoner taken in a violent action 
just after daylight in front of 9th ROK’s right had identi- 
fied himself as a member of the west division of CCF Fif- 
teenth Army and also said that his regiment's west boundary 
was along the stream at the west edge of the Chorwon 
generally. This information about the Fifteenth Army was 
highly important; it meant that the east boundary of Thirty 
eighth Army had recently been moved about five thousand 
yards to the west. 

Major units were now satisfactorily identified and bound 
aries clarified. It became clear that Sixteenth Army had 
not moved in between Fifteenth and Thirty-eighth, a mat- 
ter of grave concern to Eighth Army and IX Corps. A most 
disturbing fact made clear was that the left regiment of 9th 
ROK was now confronted by the entire Thirty-eighth 
Army, the most powerful on the line. Destiny dec reed ‘that 
9th ROK would completely destroy that army on White- 


horse Mountain before less than a month passed. 

From Blackjack Six Tempest Six learned that the “screw- 
ball” was none other than Lieutenant Brown. This came 
as no surprise, though Tempest Six secretly hoped it might 


have been a lowly ranker he was about to decorate. How 
ever, rank has its responsibilities as well as its privileges. 
When a job is to be done that is so dangerous the com 
mander hesitates to demand it of a subordinate, he must 
himself unhesitatingly undertake it. Brown had lived by 
the code. 

The Old Man offered a brief, but not too caustic, 
critique on failures in the fire plans over which the as- 
sembled participants had no control. He had mellowed 
by now, no longer annoyed. In fact, he was downright 
happy over the outcome. He asked Lieutenant Brown 
why he had not brought in his prisoner alive instead of 
knocking him on the head. 

“Sir, the man was already gone. His throat was ripped 
wide open and he was bleeding to death. I’m certain he 
was dead when I dropped him. | hit him twice to make 
sure. Besides, the fire was so hot I almost forgot to search 
him, but I remembered that just in time.” 

Without warning, Tempest Six read his citation quietly 
and distinctly before the assembly (he had written it him- 
self). That ended, he pinned the Silver Star on Brown’s 
jacket. No one could have been more surprised. Brown 
may have been a roaring lion in that fight, but here he 
was a quivering leaf. But he still had his courage and his 
soldierly pride. As Tempest Six stepped back, without a 
word Brown turned to his brave little group, weeping un 
ashamed. Every soldier present knew exactly what he was 
trying to say. 
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STALEMATE 


Continued from page 16) 


Army subscription to the second. 
Upw ard pressures on the national defense budget i in- 
tensify the struggle between these conflicting views. 


HE Army proposals for a limited war force call for 

additional expenditures. Al] three service budgets are 
being swept upward by the rising costs of fantastically 
complicated equipment. Increasing Soviet offensive and 
defensive capabilities have prompted SAC to seek dis- 
persion and greater force. Also, there is no indication 
that the Navy is content with current forces or budget 
levels. The debate will continue as long as the services 
are forced to compete for increasing slices of a budget 
which cannot be stretched over all the multiplying re- 
quirements. Additionally, and just as importantly, there 
is a growing apprehension that all is not well with our 
foreign relations and there is a persistent and growing 
belief that our military policy and structure may not 
be properly geared to the problems which face us. 

hese are the problems, the pressures, and the ar- 
guments which face the Secretary of Defense. Each 
vear at budget time a decision must be made. Priorities 
must be decided and funds allocated. The budget for 
Fiscal Year 1960 is being compiled at this time. How 
will these viewpoints be reconciled or which will be 
adopted? Responsibilities are great and the stakes are 
high—no less in fact than the future of the nation— 
perhaps of mz ny other nations as well. 
issues were discussed by Brigadier General 
S. F. Giffin in an article in the Winter Edition of the 
\ir University Quarterly Review. General Giffin was, at 
the time he wrote this article, Vice Commandant of the 
Air University. The problem as he saw it is basically 


hese 


this: If this country could attain a decisive superiority 
over the Soviet Union with respect to its capability for 
fighting and winning a general war, then we as a nation 
would not find it necessary to “tolerate” a limited war. 
In other words, if in the event of general thermonuclear 
war we could destroy the Soviet Union and not be 
harmed ourselves, then we could hold such a lever on 
the actions of the Soviet Gov ernment that the Soviet 
Union would never resort to limited or general war. 
In this case, General Giffin asserts we would need very 
few forces for limited war. Even though this is a drastic 
simplification to swallow in one gulp, it is essentially 
correct in its broad theoretical outline. If, however, the 
U. S. and the Sox iet Union were in a condition of 
“parity” ‘then neither side would 
have a decisive advantage in general war and an attack 
by one would be snewexed by retaliation by the other, 
and both sides would be devastated. In this case, accord- 
ing to General Giffin: “We might even be inclined to 


or even “near parity, 


accept, in conditions approaching nuclear parity, about 
as much local warfare as the instigating aggressor might 
wish to foment. 

A little later in his article 


General Giffin makes an 
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illuminating comment on a public statement by the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Donald A. Quarles, writing as Secretary of the Air 
Force about small wars in the January 1957 issue of Flying 
magazine, said that we should and would employ atomic 
weapons—“our best weapons”—to win these wars quickly, 
and certainly one cannot disagree with what he said. In 
agreeing, however, one has to assume, for reasons already 
outlined, that Mr. Quarles was thinking of a situation in 
which we had very marked superiority in capacity for total 
warfare. The corollary to this thought, of course, is that 
we are likely to prove cautious in our use of nuclear weap- 
ons—even small ones—if at any time we have reason to 
believe that our position with respect to ultimate warfare is 
highly unsatisfactory. Atomic weapons in such a case might 
not be used freely and automatically in future limited con- 
flict. Rather, careful consideration might have to be given 
to the consequences of their use in light of the over-all 
relative position with respect to ultimate warfare and the 
specific circumstances of each situation. 


A‘ this point the two basic viewpoints seem close to- 
gether. In other words, no one would seriously 
quarrel with General Giffin as to the proper course of 
military action which this country should take if there 
is in fact a stalemate—i.e., the maintenance of a large 
and effective limited war force ready, willing and able 
to meet and cope with local aggression on the ground. 
The essential difference seems to resolve itself into the 
simple question of whether or not there is a stalemate or 
“parity,” and, if so, what are the chances of breaking 
it by greater efforts in the strategic retaliatory field. 

From this point on General Giffin followed closely 
the Air Force view that we do not have and need not 
accept a nuclear stalemate. He goes on to suggest that 
we should accept risks in the limited war area in order 
to free resources for the reinforcement of our ultimate 
war capability to draw away from parity or to break 
the stalemate. At this point the two basic viewpoints 
become incompatible. The key issue is clearly drawn. 
Is there a stalemate? If there is, will it continue? 

Yes, there is a stalemate. 

Yes, it will continue indefinitely. 

There is a thermonuclear stalemate today because 
neither the U. S. nor the Soviet Union could hope to 
win an all-out thermonuclear war with the other with- 
out suffering such grievous wounds in the process that 
victory would resemble defeat. 

It would seem that we will have a stalemate just so 
long as both sides retain the capacity to destroy a large 
segment of the other side’s homeland whether or not 
the enemy attacks first and with surprise. The stale- 
mate is more what Winston Churchill described as a 
“balance of terror.” 


HILE strategic retaliatory forces are equipped with 

manned bombers, there has been a temptation to 
hope or assume somewhat wistfully that one side or the 
other might conceivably, by surprise, destroy the other 
fellow’s retaliatory capacity and win the war. This 
would be a highly doubtful venture in any event and 
from the standpoint of the U. S. an immensely risky 
one as well, because we forfeit from the outset the 
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option of surprise under our form of government. But 
even if this last point were subject to debate, there is 
a more certain reason why neither side could hope to 
win a thermonuclear war nor even hope to attain a sig- 
nificant advantage within the foreseeable future. 


— ES carrying thermonuclear warheads can be 
dispersed throughout the vast reaches of the Soviet 
Union so that we will never be sure just how many 
there are, or just exactly where they are located. No 
intelligence service can provide the detailed information 
regarding missile sites which a 100% retaliatory policy 
would require, and no reconnaissance satellite or other 
surveillance system now on the drawing boards could 
hope to pinpoint carefully concealed and camouflaged 
missile launching sites. Additionally, it is inevitable that 
missiles will become mobile and we 
could not know from day to day where the Soviet mis- 
siles have been moved. Add to this a submarine launch- 
ing capability and we could not hope to destroy the 
Soviet capability by our strategic attack even if we could 
consider a resort to surprise. 


the long range 


The inability of either side to destroy the retaliatory 
capability of the other means that general thermonu- 
clear war would not be a military operation in that it 
would not be a conflict between military forces. Instead, 
the military force of each nation would be forced to 
attack the soft exposed civilian masses of the other as 
the only practical alternate to an ineffectual and incom- 
plete attack on military targets. This thought is so 
loathsome from every human and moral standpoint that 
it emerges as probably the most powerful deterrent to 
gener il we ur the world has ever known. 


3 remains to discuss the question of defense against 
the long range missile. It is true that the Army has 
been directed to proceed with the development of an 
antimissile missile. But development, test and produc- 
tion will take several years at the present authorized 
rate of spending on the program. Therefore it will be 
years before we will be able to stop a determined Soviet 
missile attack. 

First, there is the advantage held by the attacker 
which permits him to attack targets not defended by 
antimissile missiles. It would be many years, for purely 
budgetary and economic reasons, before all targets and 
population centers could be protected. Even then mas- 
sive attacks at one point might easily saturate the de 
fense. Just one megaton weapon getting by the defenses 
equals disaster. 

Second. Even if one could imagine all the vital points 
heavily defended, the enemy has the option of firing his 
missiles into undefended upwind areas w here his 
ground bursts would spread lethal doses of radioactive 
fallout over the targets he could not attack directly. 

Yes, we have a stalemate. 

Yes, it will be with us for many years. 

We do not have, nor can any nation now have a 
decisive edge in ultimate war capabilities. So, unwilling 
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to resort to our inhuman weapons for human purposes, 
we must prepare ourselves to cope with the world as 
we find it, with weapons and techniques more suitable 
to the realm of man. 


HERE are other and powerful reasons why we might 

not employ—“our best weapons’—according to the 
prescription of Mr. Quarles. 

The contest with Communism ranges over the entire 
world. We seek, as they do, the allegiance, the sympa- 
thies, or at least the independent friendly neutrality of 
the many uncommitted nations and loosely afhliated 
allies. Our prosecution of a limited war would be scru- 
tinized and carefully judged by the rest of the world. 
We would be expecte -d to win but at the same time we 
would be expected to adhere to our high moral prec 
edents. 

Like a police squad called to the scene of a disturb 
ance we must use only that amount of force which the 
public acknowledges is necessary and justifiable in light 
of the nature and extent of the crime 

A police squad which comes in, guns blazing, and 
mows down assailants, victims and innocent bystanders 
alike will not be called to many riots. The specti ators— 
the general public—have a heavy influence on the ac- 
tion of the police bec ‘ause only in relation to the welfare 
of the general public do the police have any signifi 
cance. We do not maintain policemen because of the 
crooks—we maintain them because of the innocent 
citizen. We do not maintain armies because of the 
Communists—we maintain them to protect the free 
peoples. First things must be kept first. 


HERE is one last major area of confusion and doubt. 

Why do we need Army forces, on the ground, pitted 
man for man against the hordes of Communism? Why 
don’t we capitalize on our technology and do it whole 
sale with nuclear bombs and missiles? 

Just as airpower was unable, alone, to stem the south 
ward surge of North Korean forces in 1950, airpower 
today even with nuclear weapons could not stop Com 
munist forces from gliding forward through the jungles 
and mountains of the border lands—undetected—un 
scathed. Only when the aggressor piles up against the 
barrier of defending ground forces does he begin to 
form lucrative targets for nuclear weapons or conven 
tional weapons. 

Aircraft and missiles alone are helpless. Like a ham 
mer without an anvil they strike in the air 
—futilely. 


inetlectively 


The thermonuclear retaliation viewpoint has been 
overt ike n by events. It is a static response toa dyn iMiCc 
threat Ci iried to its logic il conclusion. It would pro 
vide this nation with no military means to respond 
to a Suez, a Lebanon, a Korea, Indochina or an Indo 
nesia. It would solve all small issues by throwing the 
population of Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Kiev, 
Moscow and Leningrad, into the scales. 


clear. 


The choice is 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


MODERNIZE THE OPERATIONS CENTER 


CAPT. J. R. D. CLELAND 


Tables of organization and equip- 
ment are constantly changing, but 
there has been no change in the ad- 
ministrative tools of the $2-S3 opera- 
tions center at the regimental command 
post. We still use the same familiar 
tents, makeshift vans, field tables, fold- 
ing chairs, Coleman lanterns, and other 
well-known and long-standard equip- 
ment. 

This is unfortunate when you realize 
that the command post—in particular 
its operations center—is the hub of a 
combat unit. Here information is re- 
ceived, estimates made, plans formulat- 
ed, orders prepared, and records kept. 
The commander's decisions are trans- 
lated into orders that must be dis- 
seminated through the operations cen- 
ter with speed, accuracy and celerity. 
Yet there has been no appreciable im- 
provement in the equipment needed to 
operate such an installation in the field. 

The Pentomic battle group and com- 
bat command are mobile in the sense 
that their organic units can move and 
communicate. This is only partial mo- 
bility. What we need is full mobility. 
If units are to be mobile, we must have 
a fast-working operations center in or- 
der to control and shift our units to 
critical points. We cannot use this 
mobility to full advantage until the 
operations center is equipped to rapidly 
receive and post information and pre- 
pare and reproduce orders under all 
kinds of field conditions. 

No two operations centers will oper- 
ate in exactly the same manner. It is 
possible, though, to give all of them the 
same administrative tools and equip- 
ment, just as our fighting units get the 
same weapons. The methods of using 
these tools may vary from one unit to 
another, just as the use of weapons may 
differ. Operations center personnel need 
the best tools we can give them, just 
as the front-line soldier needs the best 
weapons. They are easier to provide 
than weapons because many command 
post tools have commercial counter- 
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parts. 1 propose to examine certain 
essential equipment in order to deter- 
mine if better substitutes could be 
made immediately available, as well as 
to outline a future operations center 
for the battle group and the combat 
command. 

From personal experience and a study 
of tables of equipment, | consider this 
equipment essential for the battle group 
or combat command operations center: 
housing, chairs and tables, storage and 
filing cabinets, a light source, a type- 
writer, reproduction machinery, and a 
situation map with a board upon which 
to mount it. 

All we are issued now for housing 
the Pentomic battle group is the com- 
mand post tent. Home-made cabins 
built on 2%-ton trucks or trailers are 
sometimes substituted for the cumber- 
some tent. In the atomic age neither 
of these is suitable. They are not 
sufficiently mobile, require much time 
to erect or emplace, and do not protect 
operating personnel. 

The tent may be fairly quickly 
erected or struck by a well-trained crew, 
but operations are disrupted until it 
is re-erected. Tables, chairs, mapboards, 
lighting equipment, reproduction ma- 
chinery and other gear must be stowed 
while the tent is traveling. This pre- 
cludes the use of tents in the fast- 
moving or fluid situations our Pentomic 
divisions are expected to encounter, 
so makeshift arrangements become nec- 
essary. Any unit $3 who has had to dis- 
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place, get out an order, monitor the 
situation and keep his commander in- 
formed in the midst of a driving rain- 
storm at night can attest to the inade- 
quacy of a tent for housing an opera- 
tions center. 

The truck-mounted van is little bet- 
ter. It is small, can’t move across coun- 
try, and does not protect against enemy 
fires. Because of the van’s size, it is 
impossible to perform all essential tasks 
in this one vehicle, so additional ve- 
hicles or tentage are necessary. Because 
of the van’s limited cross-country mo- 
bility, full advantage of terrain, cover 
and concealment cannot be taken. 

The M59 armored personnel carrier 
provided the Pentomic armored divi- 
sion as a command post is the best ve- 
hicle now available for use as an opera- 
tions center. It has good mobility, a low 
silhouette, and offers protection. When 
opened, the large rear door completely 
exposes the vehicle’s interior, and a 
canvas extension transforms the vehicle 
into a sizable room. Two or more ve- 
hicle-tent combinations may be joined 
if needed. This system was used and 
found satisfactory by Combat Com- 
mand A of the 2d Armored Division 
in Germany. The entire operations cen- 
ter—two APCs with attached tents— 
could be emplaced and put into opera- 
tion, or be dismantled and ready for 
the road, in fifteen minutes under any 
condition. 

Light for the three types of divisions 
is provided by the Coleman lantern 
and by the Engineer general illuminat- 
ing light sets. These are not suitable 
for mobile combat. The light sets are 
too small and not sufficiently flexible 
for use during all situations. They are 
bulky, must be stowed for each move, 
and their fragility keeps them out of 
action for considerable periods. The 
Coleman lantern, while good in its 
day, is also fragile, and its glass globe 
and cloth mantle require too much ef- 
fort to keep it lighted. Replacements 
for all these must be found now. A 
small, gasoline-powered generator 


which will keep a wet battery charged 
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is an excellent power source. Also 
needed are light extension cables made 
up of standard-size sections, with spaced 
light sockets attached, whose ends are 
fitted with male and female plugs. 
These sections could be joined to pro- 
vide the number of lights needed. Fed 
by the wet battery, they can carry good 
light to the operations center's interior. 
The Coleman lantern, an emergency 
item, can be replaced by any number 
of superior lamps now available on the 
commercial market. 

The Pentomic division’s reproduc- 
tion equipment consists of field stencil 
kit; engineer drafting and duplicating 
equipment; spirit process military field 
kit; and gelatin process reproduction 
equipment in a size of 18 by 18 inches. 
None of these is satisfactory. All come 
in several parts which must be assem- 
bled, and the copy they can reproduce 
is limited in size and type. Preparation 
and reproduction time is excessive. In 
many cases the finished reproduction 
is illegible in spots and usually inferior. 
They cannot reproduce on overlay pa- 
per without running and fading. There 
are several commercial processes such 
as the Remington Rand Plastiplate 
process, the Thermofax facsimile ma- 
chine, or the Ageproof Vellum process 
which can reproduce typed and/or 
drawn copy. These devices should be 
investigated and a standard reproduc- 
tion machine that is simple, compact, 
sturdy, and can take mats up to thirty- 
six inches square, should be provided. 

The overlay paper we now use must 
be replaced by a completely transparent 
stock that can take an impression from 


CAPTAIN THOMAS T. JONES 


We have gone far in standardizing 
our equipment, and saved some money 
in maintenance and spare-parts supply. 
Isn’t it time we standardized the small 
items in our supply system in order 
to save in printing costs and in man- 
hours? 

A good starting point would be in 
office furniture. For example, in the 
battalion property book, it is possible 
that twenty pages could be concerned 
with office swivel chairs, thirteen to 
straight chairs, thirteen to flat-top 
desks, twenty-six to typewriter desks, 
and sixty-three to filing cabinets. 

The twenty types of swivel chairs 
could be reduced to four by classify- 
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the reproduction machine as well as 
the marks of grease (crayon) pencil. 
The issued pencil should be improved 
so that it will write with a fine point 
on a wet surface, in extremes of cold 
and heat. 

Right now we have no standard map- 
board, so each outfit must make one 
from whatever materials are at hand. 
The mapboard should be of the size 
of the standard military map sheet, 
with a clamp for connecting two or 
more boards together as extensions. The 
issued acetate is brittle and fragile. 
What we need is a pliable acetate or 
plastic material that can be folded or 
rolled in all kinds of weather. 

The portable, standard, and long-car- 
riage typewriters now in use are trans- 
ported in cases which come in two 
sizes. The casualty rate among stand- 
ard and long-carriage machines is high. 
A sturdier machine with a molded plas- 
tic carrying case should help alleviate 
the problem. A special typist’s desk 
with a well for the typewriter would 
reduce damage also. This desk should 
have built-in drawers for storing paper 
and office supplies. 

The only furniture now issued for 
field use includes the folding chair, the 
camp folding table, the fiber field desk 
(empty), and the M1945 field desk. 
These should be replaced by a family 
of modern field furniture. There are 
several commercial folding chairs which 
nest and take up less space than the 
Army model. Also, excellent commer- 
cial folding tables are available. For 
military use tables should have clamps 
for joining two or more. A’ standard 


THE TILT OF A CHAIR 


ing all of them as metal or wooden, 
and with or without arms. This elim- 
inates sixteen printed descriptions that 
average about six lines each, or ninety- 
six lines of type in each catalog that 
lists swivel chairs. 

It takes a sharp eye and a discerning 
mind to determine the differences in 
some of the descriptions, since often 
they are identical—you think. But 
down on the fifth line you suddenly 
note that one chair has a tilting back, 
another a tilting back and seat. It’s 
tough for some people to tell whether 
a chair is made of oak, walnut, ma- 
hogany, or maple, especially when 
maintenance shops add to the confu- 
sion by painting it. If the property 
book officer is meticulous, he must 


nesting file cabinet, a reproduction 
desk, and a bookcase are also needed. 

We might also begin developing an 
electronically operated CP for the com- 
mander. This must be housed in a 
mobile track-laying or airborne ve- 
hicle and the vehicle must be radia- 
tion-proof and be capable of expansion 
when halted, by extending the sides 
through the use of telescoping sections 
or some similar method. The command- 
er will need an operations map that is 
electronically operated, with posting 
done automatically and continuously. 
Orders dictated into a machine can be 
transmitted to, and reproduced by, 
higher and lower headquarters, to- 
gether with accompanying overlays. 
Continuous power and light must be 
supplied from a nearly inexhaustible 
source carried within the vehicle. These 
systems, together with improved radio 
and television communications and 
other electronic innovations, will afford 
the commander a virtually automatic 
method of receiving information, and 
after his decision is made, of preparing 
and dispatching his orders. 

If we expect tomorrow’s commander 
to make speedy decisions and to rapidly 
issue clear and appropriate orders, his 
operations center must be brought up 
to date. Let’s give him a modern, elec- 
tronically operated command post. 


Captain John R. D. Cleland, Infantry, 
was commissioned in 1944 and inte 
grated into the Regular Army in 1947. 
He has served a tour with Conarc 
Board No. 3, and is now at the Com- 
mand and General Staff College. 


scrape off some paint in order to iden- 
tify—if he can—the piece as oak, maple, 
mahogany or what-not. Then the chair 
must be repainted so that an inspector 
won't gig you for a “chair, improperly 
maintained.” Why the distinction in 
the type of wood in furniture? Paint- 
ing all similar types of chairs and desks 
the same color would save money, be 
cause fewer types and colors would 
have to be procured and stocked. 

What difference does it make wheth 
er the well in a typewriter desk is on 
the right side, the left side, or in the 
center? Yet there is a separate Federal 
stock number and complete description 
for each desk because of this small 
difference. A different stock number 
is also used for each type of wood, and 
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when one of the desk’s dimensions 
varies more than an inch. All could 
be classified as wooden or metal flat- 
top or wooden or metal typewriter, 
thereby reducing from thirty-nine to 
four the types now carried in the cat- 
alog. It has been my experience that 
there is not enough loss or misplace- 
ment of such furniture to justify so 
many stock numbers. For purposes of 
survey, fire loss, statements of charges, 
and so on, an average price could be 


COLONEL ARTHUR K. AMOS 


Tacking the letters USAR to the end 
of a unit's designation doesn’t make it 
less vulnerable in the paper war. The 
contrary seems more likely. To func 
tion efhiciently our USAR units must 
have proper administrative support, and 
they are not getting it today. It is a 
strange economy that keeps such an 
expensive program, constituting a sub- 
stantial slice of our national defense 
budget, ineffective for want of a few 
million dollars. 

Department of the Army recognized 
the need for USAR administrative sup- 
port when it published AR 140-315 in 
October 1956. This thoughtful regula- 
tion provides a staffing guide for the 
administrative support personnel of 
USAR units. However, as with most 
other such guides, since publication it 


has been disregarded on one pretext 


or another. 
It is obviously impossible for any 


established for a chair or a desk when 
QM procures it. 

Somewhere between our present 
complicated and repetitive listings and 
the method I suggest, there should be 
a middle course that will save the 
Government thousands of dollars an- 
nually in printing costs and in man- 
hours, yet provide adequate controls in 
accounting for issued furniture. 

Maybe we could emulate the prop- 
erty book officer who found it too much 


THE USAR MUST TRAIN 


USAR unit commander to keep ahead 
of his supply, personnel administration, 
required reports, and training while 
(incidentally) he must support a fam- 
ily. The National Guard realized this 
long ago, and now has full-time staff 
ofhicers, clerks, and administrative sup- 
ply technicians. Why must the USAR 
commander accept less? For something 
less than five per cent of the present 
cost of the program and by utilizing the 
guidance provided in existing regula- 
tions, we can have administrative sup- 
port in Reserve units. 

Not only are we losing good unit 
commanders because they cannot ful- 
fill the dual roles of family breadwin- 
ner and Reserve commander, but be- 
cause we are not attracting the best 
reservists to command slots as they 
open. If there is any truth in the old 
saying that a unit reflects its command- 
er, our Reserve units will deteriorate 
rapidly after the grand exodus of 1960 
62. 


to chase down descriptions. He simply 
listed all his battalion’s chairs, desks. 
and cabinets as of “assorted sizes and 
colors.” 


Captain Thomas T. Jones, Corps of 
Engineers, served with the Ist Cavalry 
Division in Japan and Korea, and after 
a tour as company commander and S4 
in the 17th Engineer Battalion (AD), 
is attending the regular course at Fort 
Leavenworth. 


Full-time administrative assistants. 
and supply personnel in a USAR unit 
can perform its routine administration 
—that nightmare to military command- 
ers from time immemorial. Without 
the help of these people a USAR unit 
commander must give all his attention 
to administration and none to training. 
The result is poor administration that 
is better than we have a right to ex- 
pect, not to mention an untrained 
unit. 

Are we trying to impress the tax- 
payer with numbers of USAR units 
and personnel? Or are we trying to 
impress a potential enemy with our 
combat potential? Let's quit kidding 
ourselves. 


Colonel Arthur K. Amos, Infantry, has 
just completed a tour as senior advisor 
with the USAR, and is on duty in 
Thailand as G4 of the Army element 
of the Joint United States Mliitary 
Advisory Group. 


IN PRAISE OF NONCONFORMITY 


COLONEL ALLEN C. MILLER, Il 


HE training of future battle leaders 

must include the development of 
initiative and a willingness to make 
positive decisions fast. This means de- 
centralization of training. 

Recent tests of proposed organiza 
tions clearly demonstrate the greatly in- 
creased requirements being placed on 
all commanders within the battle 
group. At all levels leaders must now 
have knowledge and competence to 
a considerably greater extent than those 
of their counterparts in Korea. Not 
only is the leader responsible for the 
proper employment of his greatly in 
creased mobility, but he has available 
a tremendous firepower which must 
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be planned and delivered with the 
utmost skill. He must be highly skilled 
in communications, supply, mainte- 
nance, intelligence, and a dozen oth- 
er vital subjects. But in the end he 
will fail—no matter what his technical 
competence—if he has not developed 
a high degree of leadership and moti- 
vation. 

This can only come about through 
training and this means that we need 
a new training philosophy. Detailed 
training programs must be shelved in 
favor of easily identified standards of 
unit proficiency. These will establish 
goals based on a combination of two 
factors: unit objectives and available 
training time. The commander will 
get a clearly defined training mission 


and a series of target dates for arriv 
ing at ever-increasing states of combat 
effectiveness. Selection of subject mat- 
ter and the method of training must 
be left to his judgment. Practical and 
realistic tests must periodically meas- 
ure each unit’s progress. Commanders 
up the chain of command—particularly 
those at the top—must have the fore- 
sight, determination, and fearlessness 
to allow subordinate leaders a degree 
of latitude commensurate with their 
future battlefield responsibilities. 

If these proposals appear to be an 
unworkable approach to sound train 
ing and tactics for a disciplined army, 
it is well to review the evolution of 
standardized tactics and their potential 
future value. We must seriously con- 
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sider whether sameness is desirable 
in the space age. No doubt, in the 
days of the phalanx and the later 
British solid red line there were ad- 
vantages to insistence on precisely de- 
lineated procedures for employing both 
the soldier and the unit. With the 
development of modern warfare, how- 
ever, rigid conformity became a liabil- 
ity, and the impetus of recent advances 
has accentuated the requirement for 
flexibility in reacting to rapidly de- 
veloping and changing situations. We 
are constantly being reminded that our 
Army is composed of citizens each of 
whom brings different characteristics 
with him from civilian life. Recent tests 
demonstrate that high-aptitude recruits 
can learn as much during the first 
four weeks of basic training as they 
do now during the approved eight 
weeks. Everyone has observed units 
which showed outstanding results un- 
der a leader who, assisted by his supe- 
riors, was encouraged to freely apply 
all his talents toward accomplishing 
his training mission. Such superb 
fighting units as Patton’s Third Army 
and Darby’s Rangers personified their 
commander’s nonconformity. We must 
dissuade ourselves of the notion that 


conformity is synonymous with dis- 
cipline. Real discipline (an intense 
desire to obey) is a state of mind which 
is best developed by logical, creative 
thinking. The soldier on tomorrow’s 
battlefield who can appraise his mis- 
sion in the light of his existing re- 
sources, and then take intelligent and 
positive action, is the one who will 
win battles. 

Excessive supervision and domina- 
tion stultify productive effort and re- 
duce motivation. The satisfaction and 
self-assurance which result from a well- 
deserved recognition of his individual 
accomplishments are powerful stimuli 
to any leader's positive motivation. On 
the other hand, the commander who 
fails to produce the established degree 
of progress in his unit must be relieved. 
The standards of unit proficiency 
should offer a valuable means for 
evaluating leadership in peacetime— 
for separating the men from the boys. 
The official records of each officer and 
noncommissioned officer should include 
copies of the unit proficiency evalua- 
tions for which he, as its commander, 
was responsible. 

As the army of 
have the same 


democracy, we 
basic strengths and 


weaknesses as our forebears. We must 
capitalize on the peculiarly American 
characteristics of individualism and 
maximum free enterprise which have 
made our nation what it is. If we in 
the Army sincerely believe that man 
is the ultimate weapon, we no longer 
dare suppress his individuality. We 
must once again demonstrate faith in 
subordinate leaders of all ranks if 
we expect them to develop those at- 
tributes essential to success in future 
battle. Only the strength and progress 
that come from initiative and from in- 
dividual ideas—even the unorthodox 


and the eccentric—can enable us to 
keep ahead of that ideology which 
fears our free thought more than it 


does our hydrogen bombs. 


Colonel Allen C. Miller, il, Infantry, 
is Chief, USA Leadership Research 
Unit at Fort Ord. During World War 
II he served with British commandos 
and commanded the 513th Parachute 
Infantry in ETO. Since then he served 
in Korea where he commanded the 7th 
Infantry (3d Infantry Division) with 
a Belgian battalion attached, and was 
U. S. advisor to the commander of 
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ist Armd Div. 
Write Col. L. 
ist Cav Div. 
Write Col. E. P. 
2d Armd Div. 
Perry, Box 172, 
5th Armd Div. 
Write Mrs. Clair E 


B. Conner, 


Stone, Box 201, 
1-2 Sep, Cincinnati, 
Alexandria, Va. 


22-23 Aug. Kentucky Hotel, 
1529 18th St, NW, Washington 6, DC. 
29 Aug-1 Sep, El Cortez Hotel, 
Pomona, Calif. 
Ohio. Write Col. 


14-16 Aug, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 
. Watrous, 8549 Lowell St, St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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Louisville, Ky. 
37th Inf Div. 
Ohio. Write Jack R 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 
38th Inf Div. 


El Paso, Tex 
R. F. 


43d Inf Div. 
Maine. Write 


CWO Archie H. McDugal, 523 Franklin Ave, Waco, 
29 Aug-1 Sep, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
McGuire, 


Louisville, Ky 
Joseph Ave, Dayton, Ohio. 
5-7 Sep, Poland Springs House, 


Tex 


Room 1101, 21 W. Broad St, 


Write Walter Rickett, 520 St 


Poland Springs, 


Zimmer, State Armory, Hartford 15, 


5th Inf Div. 


6th Armd Div. 
Write Edward F. Reed, Box 492, Louisville 1, Ky 
6th Inf Div. 5-7 Aug, Denver, Colo. Write James E. 
‘4201 B St, Lincoln 10, Neb. 

7th Armd Div. 15-17 Aug, Penn Sheraton Hotel, 


10th Armd Div. 30 Aug-1 Sep, Hotel Statler, 
Write J. Edwin Grace, 
lith Abn Div. 3 Oct, 


Paul, 
Minn 


1ith Armd Div. 14-17 Aug, 
Write Harry Walsh 
24th Inf Div. 15-17 
402 First National Bank Bldg, Attleboro, Mass. 
27th Inf Div. 26-27 Sep, 
Write Lawrence Reagan, Box 1403, Albany, NY. 

31st Inf Div. 1-3 Sep, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Walter A. Anderson, 
32d Inf Div. 
Lauer, 8035 Stickney Ave, 
34th Inf Div. 12-14 Sep, 
Junior F. 
35th Inf Div. 19-20 Sep, 
Mahlon S. Weed, 
36th Inf Div. 


Hotel Lowry, St 
475 Cedar St, St. Paul 2 


Wauwatosa 13, Wis 

Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Neb 
Hotel Kansan, 
Box 1001, Kansas City, Kans. 


29-31 Aug, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, Tex 





Miller, Red Horse Armory, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Topeka, Kans. 


31 Aug-2 Sep, Henry Hudson Hotel, New York 
City. Write Lloyd A. Rader, 451 E. Clay Ave, Roselle Park, NJ. 
28-31 Aug, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


Wittstruck, 


Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Write Johnnie Walker, 375 Valley Road, Haworth, 
Boston, 
108 Langdon Ave, Watertown 72, Mass. 
Hotel Ritz Carlton, Atlantic City, 
Write Louis Goren, 68 Lexington Ave, New York 10, NY. 


NJ. 
Mass 


NJ. 
Minn. 


Aug, Chicago, Ill. Write Edmund F. Henry, 


Hotel Van Curler, Schenectady, NY 


Write 


4913 N. Hermitage Ave, Chicago 40, IIl. 
5-6 Sep, Grand Rapids, Mich. Write Edward T 


Write 


Write 


Write 


Joseph E 
Conn. 

45th Inf Div. 17-19 Oct, National Guard Armory, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Write Richard M. Thomason, 2205 N. Central, 
Oklahoma City 5, Okla 

65th Inf Div. 19-20 Sep, Palmer House, Chicago, II] 
Albert J. White, 712 —- Ave, Canonsburg, Pa 
69th Inf Div. 22-24 Aug, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City. Write Irving Botkin, 278 First Ave, New York 9, NY 
8ist Inf Div. 5-6 Sep, Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, NC. Write 
James E. Cahall, Box 1947, Raleigh, N¢ 

83d Inf Div. 21-23 Aug, Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio 
George Cooley, 1459 Beechwood St NE, Warren, Ohio 
84th Inf Div. Aug, Miami, Fla. Write Lee C. Allen, 
Westview NW, Canton, Ohio 
86th Inf Div. 30 Aug-1 Sep 
Write James B. Dickerson, 1049 Park Ave, 
90th Inf Div. 7-9 Nov, Oklahoma City, Okla. Write 
W. Fry, Tulsa County Courthouse, Tulsa, Okla 

91st Inf Div. 6-7 Sep, Fort Lewis, Wash. Write Archie Walker, 
Drawer 2219, Seattle 11, Wash 

100th Inf Div. 5-7 Sep, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md 
Write Thomas C. Burdett, 114 S. Main St, Taylor, Pa 

101st Abn Div. 15-16 Aug, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Write Col. L. B. Conner, 1529 18th St NW, Washington 
6, DC. 

104th Inf Div. 30 Aug-1 Sep, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Write Howard S. Bedney, 695 Hewlett St, Franklin Square, 
NY. 


Write 


Write 
3815 
Hotel Seelbach, Louisville, Ky 
Paducah, Ky 


Samuel 
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irons in the Fire 


Cross-Country Pack Train 
The 
newly 


remarkable maneuverability of the 
designed LeTourneau cross-country 
train is shown by this electrical all-wheel 
drive working model. The new pack train, 
suitable for either conventional engines or 
atomic reactor power, is strictly an off-high- 
way vehicle featuring the following advances: 
All-wheel 


steering controls at both ends, and a new 


drive for 52 wheels; complete 


tracking arrangement, making it reversible 
and easily maneuverable under difficult con- 
ditions; equal speed and power for travel 


boat-like ride 
on the world’s largest (10 ft. by 4 ft.) tires 


in either direction; smooth, 
Depending upon terrain, the 2,000-plus horse- 
power can be geared for either maximum 
speed or maximum power, but average speed 


would be about 20 mph 


Working model demonstrates maneuverability 


of LeTourneau cross-country train. 


Sack Suit for Missilemen 

The Army Quartermaster Corps has devel 
oped and standardized an improved protective 
suit for missiles-servicing crews which handle 
The 


semble consists of coverall, hood, gloves and 


highly corrosive chemicals. sack”’ en- 


boots, and covers the crewman from head 
to foot The 
Chemical Corps’ M15 mask is used to feed 


with impermeable material 


compressed air from a pair of small tanks 


carried on the back. The suit is impervious 


to liquid oxygen, hydrogen peroxide, red 
fuming nitric acid, and other chemicals used 


as fuel in missiles. 
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Aluminum Personnel Carriers 


A $1.5 million contract has been awarded 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. for the 
construction of three models of the Army's 
aluminum ir-transportable personnel 
the T113-E2. This tracked vehicle 
will be smaller and lighter than the present 
M59 APC. It will retain the M59 capability 
to operate over rough terrain, and newly de- 
veloped high strength aluminum armor will 
afford military personnel a ballistic protection 
equal to that of steel armor. 


new 
carrier, 


Army Seminole Modified 


The Army will battlefield- 
the L-23D 


Seminole command-type utility transport, un- 


receive two 


surveillance radar versions of 
der a modification program by Motorola, Inc. 
and Beech Aircraft Corp. The modified ver- 
sion, the RL-23D, will provide the Army 
with all-weather surveillance capability. De- 
livery of the first unit is scheduled in Sep- 
tember, the second unit in November. 


Missile Crew Tepee 


Inflated air houses, designed to protect 
crews checking out missiles, and to facilitate 
maintenance of missile instruments, have been 
developed by the Quartermaster Corps. A 
four-man crew can erect the nylon fabric 
shelter in ten minutes, and a single crew- 
man can dismantle it in seconds, enabling 
control personnel to begin missile firing im- 
mediately checkout, thus 
speeding up an operation that depends upon 
split-second timing 


after instrument 


Silent Sentry 


The Army has awarded Sperry Gyroscope 
Co. a contract for follow-on production of 
‘silent sentry” portable radar sets, designed 
to provide mobile advance forces with “elec- 
tronic ears’’ capable of detecting enemy move- 
ments despite smoke, darkness or fog. With 
the light and rugged radar sets, the operator 
“watches” enemy movements with his ears 
since a moving enemy vehicle or foot patrol 
produces distinctive sounds in the headset. 
The “silent sentry” is so sensitive that it can 
detect a person walking a half-mile away 
and can pinpoint the exact location with ex- 
treme accuracy. In scanning a hostile sector, 
the device warns of any movement, and re- 
veals the path of motion and probable nature 
of the object. 


Navy Grasshopper Transmitter 


The Navy Grasshopper, a versatile weather 
transmitter, designed and developed by U. S. 
Naval Avionics, is truly automatic from time 
of aircraft drop to transmission. Dropped by 
parachute, the Grasshopper disengages its 
chute and erects itself vertically on firmly 
locked legs. Next, it pokes up its telescopic 
antenna, identifies itself by its call letters, 


and begins a regular interval transmission 
sequence of weather information, including 
wind direction and velocity, temperature, and 
atmospheric pressure. (See “Soldier of the 
Futurarmy,’ by Lt. Col. Robert 
ARMY, November 1956.) 


B. Rigg, 


Cartographic Grid-Ruler 


A cartographic grid-ruling instrument, ca- 
pable of producing rectangular grids of high 
accuracy, and suitable for field use in com- 
piling maps, has been developed by Army 
Engineer R&D Laboratories. Now undergo- 
ing service tests, the instrument is designed 
to decrease time for drafting rectangular map 
grids while increasing accuracy of constructed 
grids. Simplicity of design and operation re- 
duces the level of skill and experience re- 
quired of personnel. 
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Flight Operations Center 

A highly mobile Flight Operations Center 
(FOC) to control Army aircraft traffic in 
battle has been developed by the 
Army Signal R&D. Laboratory at Fort Mon- 
mouth. Mounted in vans and trailers, the 


zones 


system emphasizes the defense role of Army 


aviation—both fixed-wing and helicopters— 


Technician lays out aerial routes for a planned 

Army tactical operation. Information received 

from higher echelon enables operating crew of 

the Flight Operations Center to keep aerial 
skein moving smoothly. 


Operators of the flight control van keep their 
fingers on the pulse of the Army's tactical 
aircraft. The mobile van, with a communica- 
tions and flight-charting console, keeps Army 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters “‘on the 
beam.” 
for artillery fire control, observation, troop 
and matériel movement, transport of wounded 
in the 
control caravan is a 30-foot operations van, 


and many other missions. Included 
a radio equipment shelter and two trailer- 
All units can be 
airlifted or loaded aboard ship, and can be 
floated ashore without landing craft. Work- 


ing with other control centers and ground 


mounted diesel generators 


installations, the FOC units coordinate flights 
under instrument or visual conditions, com- 
pile information on friendly or hostile air- 
craft and enemy ground action, and maintain 
close liaison with air-defense missile and gun 
batteries. 
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King-Sized Amphibians 

A contract for development of two new 
types of wheeled amphibians, of 5- and 15- 
ton payload capacities, designed to add great- 
er mobility and efficiency to Army amphibious 
resupply operations, has been awarded to 
Borg-Warner Corp. The vehicles will be des- 
ignated “amphibious lighters,” and together 
with the already operational 60-ton BARC 
(Barge, Amphibious, Resupply, Cargo), will 
provide the Army with a three-member am- 
phibious “family.” Intended to replace the 
remaining DUKWs of World War II, the 
new amphibs will place major emphasis on 
marine capabilities. It is expected that the 
new vehicles will provide improved water 
operation, including greater speed and abil- 
ity to negotiate heavy surf. Other features 
are lightweight aluminum construction, four- 
wheel drive, interchangeability of engines and 
power trains for simplicity and maintenance, 
and large-diameter, low-pressure tires to ab- 
sorb road shock and improve mobility in 
sand and off-road terrain. 


Lightweight Engines 


A lightweight (106 Ibs.) 250-hp turbine 
aircraft engine which weighs only one-fourth 
as much as conventional piston engines of 
the same horsepower, will be developed un 
der an Army contract awarded to the Allison 
Division of General Motors. The engine will 
be manufactured in two models—one a 
prop-jet or gas turbine for propeller-driven 
light planes, the other a turbo shaft for heli- 
copters. The prop-jet model will make pos 
sible lighter and less costly aircraft with 
increased performance. The Army plans to 
use the engine in observation and utility air- 
craft, but it may also serve as a power plant 
for target and surveillance drones and flying 
jeeps. The turbo-shaft model (90 Ibs.) is 
intended primarily for Army helicopters, but 
it may also be installed in water craft, or 
used as a standby power plant for- missile 
launchers or emergency vehicles. 

In another project the Army and USAF 
have a joint $6 million contract with Lycom- 
ing Division of Avco Corp. for production 
of a small prop-jet engine. The new engine 
first will be used with the Army's STOL 
(Short Take-Off and Landing) observation 
plane, the twin-engine Grumman AO-1 Mo.- 
hawk. Also announced recently was a $10 
million order for the helicopter version of 
the engine, the T53-L-1, which was the first 
major production contract for a turbine en- 
gine for a military helicopter. 


SHIP OR TANK? 


A waterproofed British 
Centurion tank, looking 
more like a ship, makes 
its way ashore from a 
landing craft. The tanks 
took part in a 1,000- 
man exercise in England. 


Small But Mighty 


A 4.5-ton compressor for a vapor-cycle air- 
conditioning unit for guided-missile ground- 
support systems has been designed and built 
for the Army Corps of Engineers by Stratos 


Division of Fairchild Aircraft & Engine 
Called Heli-Rotor, the 10.5-Ib 
weighs less than half as much as comparable 


Corp. unit 
ground-support air-conditioning packages. It 
will supply cooling air to Army trailers and 
the electronic for tracking and 
controlling various ground-launched guided 
Substantial 


equipment 


missiles savings in size and 


weight are important for military support 


equipment where mobility is a major factor. 


Army Space Antenna 
ARPA has 


of a radio antenna capable of maintaining 


authorized Army construction 
communications with space vehicles. The con 


struction represents an initial step in the 
development of the ground equipment asso 
ciated with the lunar probe program pre 
The 
similar to the radio telescopes used to find 


be built by the 


Army's Jet Propulsion Laboratory, and is ex- 


viously authorized. 85-foot antenna 


and track radio stars—will 
pected to be in operation by the end of this 
year. Initial funds for the multimillion-dol 
lar project were allocated by ARPA through 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command, as 
part of the nation’s space program. The anten 
na will be located at the Goldstone Test Sta 
Calif. The 


consist of an 85-foot diameter tracking an 


tion, Camp Irwin, station will 
tenna (geared with power servos so that it 
can automatically track the space vehicle) 
a mount, and a building containing radio- 


receiving equipment, data-processing equip 


ment, and communication facilities 
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Hitler at His Zenith 


THE MARCH OF CONQUEST: The German Vic- 
tories in Western Europe, 1940 
By Brig. Gen. Telford Taylor 
Simon & Schuster, 1958 
460 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $7.50 


Reviewed by 

Lr. Cor. H. A. DeWererp, USAR, for- 
mer Associate Editor of Army, author 
of two books on great leaders of both 


World Wars. 


In 1952 Telford Taylor published 
Sword and Swastika, which analyzed the 
relations between Hitler and the Wehr- 
macht up to the autumn of 1939. This 
volume continues the critical examination 
of German planning and military opera- 
tions, against the background of relations 
between the Nazis and the generals. It 
covers the campaigns in Norway, the 
Low Countries and France. It ends with 
Hitler's peace overture of 19 July 1940, 
before the Battle of Britain and the events 
of 1941 revealed that the Third Reich 
did not know how to terminate the “vic- 
torious” war which had brought most of 
Western Europe under its control. [A 
portion of the final chapter appeared in 
the April issue of Army.] 

In Taylor’s opinion, there was little 
wrong with German and staff 
planning. The big gap in quality was 
between tactics and grand strategy. It 
was in the major decisions of the war 
that Hitler’s regime made one mistake 
after another. 

The major blunders of 1940 included 
an acceptance of the short-range Luft 
wafte as the kind of air force needed after 
1940; a failure to estimate the costs of 
the Norway campaign as against its bene- 
fits; a short-sighted refusal to mobilize 
German industry to war purposes; the 


tactics 


adoption of barbaric occupation policies; 
a nervous unwillingness to finish off the 
BEF before the Dunkirk evacuation; and 
the failure to follow up the campaign in 
Belgium with an assault on Britain. But 
as Taylor admits: “On land and sea and 
in the air, the tactical handling of the 
German Norway, the Low 
Countries, and France was superb. On a 
large scale, no such level of performance 
had previously been achieved in the 
twentieth century.” 

Taylor’s account of the Norway cam- 
paign is the best available in the English 
language. It corrects many misconcep- 
tions appearing in earlier accounts includ- 
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forces in 


ing the yarn that the major ports were 
captured by the wooden-horse device of 
packing German troops in  innocent- 
looking freighters. Most of them rode in 
German warships. He shows that the 
early British planning for “R.4,” an 
operation to be carried out without air 
support in Norway, underlay the Allied 
failures in that theater. Norway was a 
brilliant triumph for Germany but it was 
won at the cost of the German fleet and 
a severe strain on Hitler’s “nerves.” 

Had Hitler foregone the Norway tri- 
umph and concentrated on the destruc- 
tion of France earlier in 1940, he might 
have been in a position to follow up 
Dunkirk with an invasion of Britain led 
by Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Liitzow, 
Bliicher, Karlsruhe, Kénigsberg, and 
twenty destroyers. But at the critical mo- 
ment in the summer and autumn of 
1940, the operational force of the Ger- 
man Navy was reduced to one 8-inch 
cruiser, two light cruisers, and four 
destroyers. With such a small naval force, 
an invasion was unthinkable until British 
airpower was smashed. 

It is one of the marks of Taylor’s in- 
dependent mind that he does not accept 
widely held versions of history, even 
when these are buttressed by great names 
such as Churchill, Halder, Liddell Hart, 
Wilmot, Guderian, and Blumentritt. He 
does not accept the view that Manstein 
was the principal author of the German 
plan of operations against France in 
1940. Instead he makes a strong case to 
show that the plan was the product of 
many minds including Manstein’s. He 
also sets right those writers (including 
many Germans) who characterize the 
OKH plan (Fall Gelb) of 1939 as an un- 
imaginative copy of Schlieffen’s plan by 
showing that the situation at the time of 
its inception was quite different from that 
of 1940. No one in the German Army in 
1940 expected to be able to win a de- 
cisive victory in the West at one stroke. 
Taylor also throws new light on the 
famous “stop” order to the panzer divi- 
sions in front of Dunkirk on 24 May 
1940. Like the “Manstein plan,” the 
stop order was the product of several in- 
trusions into the situation, and cannot be 
attributed solely to Rundstedt or Hitler. 

This book makes an important con- 
tribution to the history of World War II. 
The author combines in one narrative a 
history of the war, with an analysis of 
the command structure of the Wehr- 


macht, and with the story of the careers 
of its principal officers. The appendices 
contain a great deal of useful reference 
material for the student of military his- 


tory and of World War II. 


Formula for Leadership 


THE MAN IN MANAGEMENT: A Manual for 
Managers 
By Lynde C. Steckle 
Harper & Brothers, 1958 
144 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00 
teviewed by 
SFC Forrest K. Kiemnman, who has 
written several articles on leadership 
for this magazine. 


A formula for leadership that begins 
with self-control and ends with “consider 
the man as a person” is certainly as perti 
nent to the leader-follower relationship in 
the Army as it is in business and indus- 
try. If familiar precepts were all that 
psychologist Steckle had to offer, how- 
ever, military leaders would find little to 
learn in this slim volume. What makes 
it well worth a thoughtful reading by 
officers and noncommissioned officers is 
the lucid explanation of why people re- 
spond the way they do to various types 
of behavior by their leader, how to em- 
ploy this knowledge as psychological tools 
for developing productive teamwork, and 
what the leader himself must think and 
do to acquire skill is using those tools. 

A former college teacher and consultant 
to the Army, Dr. Steckle seems to have 
leaned over backward at times in an 
effort to avoid writing over the head of 
the layman; for example: “Supposing, 
for one reason or another, you want a 
barrel of flies. In your effort to catch 
these creatures, would you use sugar or 
vinegar?” Despite occasional banalities of 
this kind, the straightforward style of ex- 
position is a refreshing change from the 
technical jargon and windy profundities 
too often encountered in the burgeoning 
literature on applied psychology. 

With very little editing, the text could 
be adapted for lectures at junior-ofhcer 
and noncommissioned officer schools. ‘The 
chapter on “Criticism” is particularly ap- 
propriate for including in military leader- 
ship courses. The illustrations would 
make excellent models for visual aids. 

Recommended as a primer for the be- 
ginner, a refresher for the experienced, 
and a cure for any military executive 
who is dissatished with the present per- 
formance of his subordinates. 
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Middle East Defense 


DEFENSE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
By John C. Campbell 
Harper & Brothers, 1958 
392 Pages; Index; $5.00 


Reviewed by 

Epwin M. Waicut, lecturer on the Mid- 
dle East at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who lived thirty-four years in 
the Middle East and during 1941-45 
was a lieutenant colonel in military 
intelligence work. 


Dr. Campbell has had excellent op- 
portunities to study the manifold prob- 
lems connected with the subject he has 
developed in this very valuable and use- 
ful book. Both as government official and 
as research scholar, he has wrestled with 
the subject from the inside as well as 
the outside. His book reflects this thor- 
oughness throughout. The first section is 
historical, tracing the events from World 
War II to 1957; then he analyzes the 
various particular problems such as bases, 
forces, military-aid programs, alliances 
and regionalism, United States interests 
and proposals; and the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict. Finally, Dr. Campbell has the cour- 
age to outline some guidelines for U. S. 
policy. 

It is of course impossible to include 
all the detailed information relative to 
so many issues in a book of this length, 
and what is there will satisfy most read- 
ers. But there are some omissions that 
are serious. There are many pages which 
discuss the Arab-Israeli conflict and how 
to resolve it. Yet there is no discussion 
of either historic Zionism, its motivations 
and claims, nor are there any quotations 
from Israeli Zionist spokesmen to explain 
the conceptual pattern of these phenom- 
ena. The influence of Zionism on U. S. 
policy is only vaguely suggested, and in 
his eighth guideline that “the American 
commitment to Israel is to its continued 
independent existence, not to its existing 
boundaries,” Dr. Campbell completely 
ignores two factors: (1) Zionist influ- 
ence on U. S. political institutions, and 
(2) that the U. S. Government is grant- 
ing liberal sums to develop areas along 
the present boundaries of Israel and has 
therefore already “committed” itself de 
facto. Likewise in discussing Arab “na- 
tionalism” there is no explanation of Arab 
or Islamic conceptual traditions. Dr. 
Campbell dismisses the Arabs as “prey 
to emotional drives that often seem to 
defy all reason” as “irrational”; he refers 
to their “violent emotions.” There is no 
explanation of these passions; yet can 
any problem of defense be fully discussed 
without understanding the psychological, 
religious and cultural forces which op- 
erate within the minds of men? 

Furthermore, in Dr. Campbell’s “guide- 
lines” there are some apparent contra- 
dictions. In Numbers 4 and 5 he recom- 
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mends encouragement of Arab unity as 
a way to link the Arab future with the 
West. What does he mean by Arab unity? 
To the Arab, it means territorial as well 
as political unity. Can we favor Arab 
territorial unity and still support a viable 
Israel? The dilemma is deeper than Dr. 
Campbell implies. 

Again, in discussing the “break- 
through” into the Middle East, he dates 
this as September 1955 when the USSR 
sold arms to Egypt. There is no reference 
in the book to the USSR sale of arms 
to Israel through Czechoslovakia in 1948. 
By means of these arms Israel occupied 
territory not assigned to it by the UN. 
Was this not the initial “breakthrough”? 
For it set up the situation which later 
resulted in the 1955 deal. 

These omissions may have been con- 
sidered unimportant by Dr. Campbell, 
yet it is these factors that make the de- 
fence of the Middle East a still thornier 
problem. One other item might have been 
included which is brought out in Olaf 
Caroe’s Wells of Power. Britain and 
France had traditionally defended the 
Middle East from bases in India and 
with the use of colonial manpower. That 
is no longer available to the West. 

Dr. Campbell has marshaled a vast 
amount of useful information in a well- 
organized form. His book is timely. While 
events are moving fast and part of it 
will soon be obsolete, the main theme 
will be pertinent for some time to come, 
and it will be an excellent reference 
work on the period to 1958. 


New Deterrent Force 


VICTORY WITHOUT WAR, 1958-1961 
By George Fielding Eliot 
U. S. Naval Institute, 1958 
126 Pages; $2.00 


Reviewed by 

Cart. Joun E. Kennepy, Artillery, 
USAR, Boston attorney and a 1956 
graduate of Harvard’s Defense Policy 
Seminar and participant in its panel 
discussions. 


In this slim volume, Mr. Eliot pre- 
sents his solution to the current Soviet 
lead in intercontinental missiles. Arguing 
that we can never hope to match the 
Russians in the fixed-base 1cpm field, 
Eliot urges that we begin now to or- 
ganize mobile naval task forces, built 
around aircraft carriers, supported by 
missile-armed cruisers and _ destroyers. 
These task forces would replace the Stra- 
tegic Air Command as our main deterrent 
force. He also advocates placing greater 
reliance upon nuclear submarines, which 
could fire their Polaris missiles from un- 
detected locations far out at sea, safe 
from Russian counter-missiles. This shift 
from reliance upon aircraft and missile 
bases of known location to mobile bases 
able to roam the oceans of the world 


would cancel out the Soviet lead in mis- 
siles and restore the balance of power to 
the United States. The program, if 
started now, can be completed by 1961, 
assuring the United States of “victory 
without war.” As Eliot sees it, 1961 is 
the crucial year, for by that time the 
USSR will have perfected its inter- 
continental missile system to the point 
where it can destroy our domestic SAC 
bases, and its rpms will similarly be 
able to knock out our overseas air bases. 

Eliot gets around to the Army on page 
91, making the hopeful statement that 
“As the balance of deterrent force is 
shifted from land-based bombing planes 
to sea-based planes and missiles, it should 
become possible to provide the Army with 
adequate long-range air transport of its 
own and to develop to its fullest potential 
the land mobility of the Army’s nuclear 
and conventional weaponry, as well as 
the firepower of the Air Force’s Tactical 
Air Command and our Marine Corps 
aviation.” Just why the transfer of the 
lion’s share of the defense budget from 
the Air Force to the Navy will enable 
the Army to acquire its vitally needed air- 
lift is not made clear. Also, it seems 
slightly anachronistic in such a forward- 
looking text to place such emphasis on 
TAC and other close-support aviation, 
whose roles should be fulfilled largely 
by Army missiles by 1961. 

In response to a question put to him 
by the reviewer during a meeting of the 
Harvard Defense Policy Seminar in 1956, 
Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin said, “The na- 
tion that controls the ground controls the 
air over it.” In this volume Eliot has 
paraphrased this maxim to read: “The 
nation that controls the sea controls the 
land around it.” Perhaps both statements 
are true. However, control of the land 
still appears to be the key to success in 
both limited and intercontinental war. 


Artillery Feast 


THE GUNS AT GETTYSBURG 
By Fairfax Downey 
David McKay Company, 1958 
290 Pages; Illustrated; Maps; Index; $5.00 


{eviewed by 

May. Gen. E. J. Srackpore, PaNG, Re- 
tired, Harrisburg (Pa.) publisher, and 
author of books on the Fredericksburg 
and Gettysburg campaigns. 


Soldier-reporter Fairfax Downey turned 
out twenty-seven books on history, bi- 
ography, and historical novels, before he 
got around, in 1956, to Sound of the 
Guns, the story of American artillery 
from its first major action in 1745 to the 
latest exploits in Korea. Realization of 
the impossibility of adequately covering 
the artillery action of a single battle in 
his over-all history led inevitably to The 
Guns at Gettysburg, in which at long 
last this experienced combat artilleryman 
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PERSONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 
PACKAGE 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET 


PLASTIC BRIEF CASE with plastic zip- 
per closure in a handsome dark 
green—stamped with the Associ- 
ation seal in gold. Size is 112” 
x 14”, big enough to handle le- 
gal-size as well as letter-size pa- 
pers. 


Price if ordered separately . $1.25 


GOLD FILLED LAPEL BUTTON, for 
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does full justice to the achievements of 
his arm in that epic battle. 

Downey has added a new dimension 
to the already stupendous coverage of 
Gettysburg, whose outcome, concurrently 
with the fall of Vicksburg, convinced 
America and Europe that the doom of 
the Confederacy was simply a matter of 
time. While there have been many ac- 
counts which described individual artil- 
lery feats of valor on various parts of the 
field at Gettysburg, never before, to this 
reviewer's knowledge, has an author as:- 
sembled the complete story of the guns 
at Gettysburg in the concise, definitive, 
and thoroughly comprehensive treatment 
this book affords 

Artillerymen everywhere may thank a 
fellow technician, who is at the same 
time an experienced newspaperman, bat- 
tle historian, and lucid exponent of the 
art and science of his own specialized 
arm, for having capably and excitingly 
woven into a finished pattern the story 
of the guns and gunners of both armies 
in that historic slugfest. The impressive 
contribution to Federal success made by 
General Hunt and his batteries, starting 
with the heroic efforts of Calef’s Battery 
A, 2d Artillery, in the initial fight on 
the ridges west of Gettysburg, and on 
through the heavy concentration that 
decimated the supremely brave Confed- 
erates of Pickett’s Charge as they ad- 
vanced, unflinching, across the Emmits- 
burg road through the hellish canister 
and grape that cut them to ribbons, has 
been sketchily depicted in other accounts. 
Here, however, one can follow with un- 
derstanding practically every artillery ac- 
tion, whether isolated or an integral ele- 
ment in the moves and countermoves of 
the opposing forces. Each gun unit, 
Union and Confederate alike, whose ac- 
tion added to or detracted from the sum 
total of the three days of fighting, is 
given full treatment, down to the rear- 
guard security provided for the with- 
drawal of Lee’s weary but still spirited 
army by his cavalry and its horse bat- 
teries. 

The Guns at Gettysburg fills a long- 
existing historical vacuum, and is or- 
ganized with skill and perception for the 
convenience of the general reader and 
student. Continuity and time sequences 
of the battle actions are reinforced by the 
inclusion, at the beginning of each chap- 
ter, of a list of the gun batteries of each 
army that participated significantly in the 
phases. Carefully prepared 
maps locate all battalions and batteries at 
different stages, while technical draw- 
ings and data from War Department ar- 
chives and elsewhere illustrate the con- 
struction and dimension of guns, car- 
riages, limbers, wagons, and even harness. 

Liberally interspersed with appropriate 
illustrations, reproductions from historic 
paintings, comparative ranges of the vari- 


successive 


ous guns used, and much other useful 
reference data, Downey’s full-course ar- 
tillery feast is topped off with a dessert 
that is fully as informative as the main 
body of the narrative, in the form of ex- 
tensive appendices, notes and references. 


Army Social Know-How 


ARMY SOCIAL CUSTOMS 
By Ester Wier 
Military Service Publishing Company, 1958 
146 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00 


Reviewed by 

Emitizt M. Rice, an Army wife whose 
husband's service has taken her to such 
posts as Washington, China, Man- 
churia, Fort Knox, Stuttgart, and little- 
known Weiden, a few miles from the 
Iron Curtain in Germany. 


There'll be no trial-and-error path to 
travel if you own this book! Army Social 
Customs is an efficiently compiled manual 
that indoctrinates the Army bride or 
bachelor with the prescribed standard of 
social performance. 

This book presents a picture of the 
Army's social structure, some of whose 
rigid customs and formalities were dropped 
of necessity during World War Il. The 
pattern that has emerged is set forth in 
this book. 

This is strictly an Army Emily Post 
which covers everything a young Army 
wife should know. She will find the rules 
about calls, cards, invitations, what to 
wear, and how to meet all social circum- 
stances at home and abroad. Specific 
courtesies are spelled out so that a bride 
can transpose her civilian standards of 
etiquette into Army life. 

The book dwells upon obligations and 
responsibilities. A bride might feel a bit 
overawed and regimented by the great 
expectations after reading such solemn 
cautions as: “Remember that while a 
wife is only a partial contributor toward 
her husband’s success, she can actually 
be the principal cause of his failure.” 
However, a devoted bride’s “pink cloud” 
enthusiasm for adventure as an Army 
wife will certainly make her pounce upon 
this book as a guide. Most of the advice 
is directed toward the junior ofhicer’s mate. 

Mrs. Wier had the able direction of 
a panel of general officers’ wives whose 
experience lends weight and authority. 
But the usual light touch seen in her 
articles is missing. She includes a glos- 
sary of Army terms, with the warning 
that “It is not good taste for a wife to 
refer to objects and events in Army 
slang.” Example: “It is almost time for 
dinner,” not “It is almost time for 
chow.” 

The book is nicely illustrated with se- 
date line drawings depicting typical 
Army situations. The author has gener- 
ously assigned a portion of her royalties 
to the Army Relief Society. 
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N OF THE U. S. ARMY 


REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


Our new President, Major General A. J. Drexel Biddle, 
was honored by the George Washington Chapter of the 
Association and.the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Motion Picture 
Corporation at a premiere showing of “Imitation General’ at 
the Playhouse Theatre in Washington, D. C., on the evening 
of July third. A large group of distinguished guests, includ- 
ing fifty noncommissioned officers, were enthusiastic about 
the picture, which portrayed the ingenuity and initiative of 
a fictional noncommissioned officer during World War II. 

At its quarterly meeting on 20 June at the Headquarters 
of the Association, the Council of Trustees took the following 
actions: 
| Approved three new Sustaining Memberships. 

{| Approved the chartering of the Orleans Chapter in France 
and the Mad Anthony Wayne ROTC Company at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo in Ohio. 

{| Amended several parts of the By-Laws to make them con- 
sistent with previous amendments and actions. 

| Made the elected officers of the Association (President and 
Vice President) and the members of the Council of Trustees 
additional members of the Advisory Board of Directors. 

{] Established a new procedure for handling resolutions. This 
is covered in a separate paragraph below. 

{| Established a new method of voting at annual meetings. 
This is also covered in detail in a separate paragraph below. 
{{ Established a new procedure for “write-in” candidates at 
the annual election. This will be outlined in detail prior to 
the next election. 

{| Concurred in the program for the next Annual Meeting 
submitted by the Annual Meeting Arrangements Committee. 
{|} Installed the new officers and new members of the Council 
of Trustees. 

Resolutions to be voted upon at the Annual Meeting in 
October must be submitted by Chapters or individual members 
to Association Headquarters by 15 September 1958. They 
will then be processed in the following manner: 





KELLEY BARRACKS, GERMANY. Head table at Kelley Barracks Chapter's 

banquet held at Enlisted Men's Club on 16 May. Left to right: Brig. 

Gen. Coburn C. Smith; Lt. Gen. John F. Uncles; Col. John K. Boles, 

President; Brig. Gen. Stephen Melinik, guest speaker; Lt. Col. John 
T. Joseph, First Vice President. 
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AUSA’S CHAIRMAN MEETS NEW OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL OF TRUSTEES 


PS NT reg ” 


is 


LT. GEN. MANTON 5S. EDDY 
Trustee 


GEN. JOHN E. DAHLQUIST 
Trustee 


Resolutions received in accordance with the above will be 
submitted promptly to each member of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, with copies to the Council of Trustees, including ex 
officio members. 

The Resolutions Committee will be appointed once each 
year by the Council of Trustees. The appointees will repre- 
sent a distribution by Chapter size, and by geographic area 
in the case of members-at-large. The ratio of Chapter mem- 
bers to at-large members will be determined by the ratio of 
total Chapter members to total at-large members, using 
figures developed from the latest six-month membership in- 
ventory figures. One elected (not ex officio) Trustee will 
meet with the Resolutions Committee as observer, without 
vote. No member of the staff, no member of the Advisory 
Board of Directors and no member of the Council of Trustees, 
will be a member of the Resolutions Committee. The staff 
will be available to the Resolutions Committee upon request 
for the purpose of advising, and of interpreting policy, tech- 
nical points, and other matters. 

The Resolutions Committee shall meet for two or more 
days before the Annual Meeting and will be available to 
discuss resolutions with Trustees, delegates, and other inter- 
ested members. The Committee may initiate or rewrite resolu- 
tions to cover points not included in submitted resolutions. 
The Committee may hold hearings to fully acquaint itself with 
the intent and probable effect of resolutions. 

Before the annual business meeting, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee will submit to the Council of Trustees all resolutions 
with recommendations for submission to the floor or for 
rejection. At this time the Council will determine which 
resolutions will be voted upon during the business meeting 
at which only official delegates will vote. 

Immediately following the annual business meeting, the 
Council of Trustees will take final action on the resolutions. 

Voting at Annual Meetings. Only official delegates will 
be permitted to vote. Official delegates will represent each 
Chapter and each Army Area and overseas Army Command. 
A Chapter delegate will have one vote for the Chapter plus 
one additional vote for each 100 paid members as of 30 
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Chairman, Council of Trustees 


MR. SAMUEL F. DOWNER 
Vice President 


GEN. JACOB L. DEVERS 
Trustee 


MAJ. GEN. A. J. DREXEL BIDDLE 
President 


June of the year of the Annyal Meeting. A delegate from an 
Army Area or from an overseas Army Command will have 
one vote for the Command plus one vote for each 100 mem- 
bers-at-large residing in the area on 30 June. Each Chapter 
will select its own delegate. A selection committee appointed 
by the commander of an Army Area or an overseas Army 
Command will determine who its delegate will be. 

This method of voting will establish a more equitable 
representation of the voting membership than the one em- 
ployed last year. 

Attention is invited to the fact that anonymous communi- 
cations addressed to Hq AUSA or to ARMY magazine receive 
no consideration. 

After the next regular meeting of the Council of Trustees 
a reprinting of the By-Laws probably will be necessary due 
to the changes and amendments since 27 May 1957. 


WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retd. 


Executive Vice President 


CHAPTERS 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Chapter operated attractive booth at Sandia 
Base’s Armed Forces Day open house; several hundred fact sheets 
and application blanks were distributed. 


HQ SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—First Anniversary Dinner held 
24 June at Patch Barracks Officers Club. Principal speaker was Col. 
Count Wolf Von Baudissin, G1 of the West German Army, who 
spoke on the requirement for soldiers who have self-discipline, inia- 
tive, sense of responsibility, and ‘informed obedience.’’ Committee of 
two field-grade officers, one company-grade officer, and two master 
sergeants appointed to study new enlisted grade structure. 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER, Germany—Brig. Gen. Stephen Mellnik, 
CG, Seventh Army Support Command, was principal speaker at 16 
May meeting, which was also addressed by Lt. Gen. John F. Uncles, 
Honorary President. New officers elected at same meeting. 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER, Delaware—Lt. Col. Joshua T. West, Chapter 
president, was host to Hon. Hugh M. Milton, II, Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, at dedication ceremonies of the National Guard Armory 
at Dover. Brig. Gen. John Moore, CG, 261st AAA Brigade, pre- 
sented the keys to the Armory to Colonel West, C.O. of the 193d 
AAA Battalion, who will occupy the building. 


ARMY 





MOTHER LODE CHAPTER, Sacramento, California—Two busloads of 
Chapter members and guests toured Nike installations guarding San 
Francisco on 24 May. After the tour, the Chapter members had 
luncheon at the Officers Club at the Presidio of San Francisco. 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—Chapter has been particularly active in 
making the Association's views known to leaders in both the legisla- 
tive and executive departments of the federal government. On 11 
May, the Chapter was co-sponsor of a reception honoring Rep. F. E. 
Hebert at Camp Leroy Johnson; Mr. Hebert was presented with the 
New Orleans Chapter Award for his support of the Army. Film, 
“The Pentomic Army,’ was shown at the Annual Membership Meet- 
ing on 14 June. 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Chapter elected new officers on 27 May, 
after hearing talk by Brig. Gen. R. H. del Mar on the importance of 
electing live-wire members who are willing to work for AUSA ob- 
jectives. Capt. Richard W. Graham, CE, who worked on the Fort 
Belvoir Package Power Reactor, presented an illustrated lecture on 
this atomic landmark. 


POLK CHAPTER, Fort Polk, Louisiana—Meeting on 16 June featured 
report by Mr. W. J. Hamlin, who attended the 30 May interment of 
the WWII and Korean War Unknown Servicemen at Arlington 
Cemetery, as a member of the official AUSA party. Film, ‘The 
Pentomic Army,'’ was introduced by General Farrand. 


SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER, Portsmouth, Virginia—Lt. Gen. 
Walter L. Weible, Executive Vice President, AUSA, presented the 
charter to this new chapter on 10 June, at the Armed Forces Staff 
College 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER, New York—Chapter held Army 
Day ceremonies on 14 June, including dinner and address by Rep. 
Edwin B. Dooley of Mamaroneck. Meeting was widely publicized, 
before and after the event, in Westchester County newspapers 
ROTC COMPANIES 


ROTC COMPANIES 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Chicago—Company had leading role 
in ROTC Open House on 23 March; event was designed to acquaint 
cadets’ parents and friends with the purpose and method of operation 
of Loyola's ROTC Department. Other activities included Military 
Ball and selection of a Queen, sponsoring of a successful drill team, 
and general supervision and promotion of the ROTC social calendar. 


PENNSYLVLANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY—Meeting on 20 May 


was titled “A Preview of Summer Camp,” and designed for the jun- 
ior cadets. Three seniors, Howard Keeler, Robert Blaning, and David 


Woods, conducted the program. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY—Spring Initiation Ban- 
quet held on 8 May; sixteen juniors were admitted into AUSA. Show- 
ing of film, “The Pentomic Army,” concluded the banquet. Meeting 
on 27 May saw formation of committee to list projects for 1958-59 
school year 


NORFOLK, VA. Col. Conan W. Vaughan (left), Second Vice President 

of South Hampton Roads Chapter, looks on as Lt. Gen. Walter L. 

Weible presents charter to Ralph L. Horn, President, during ceremonies 

held at Armed Forces Staff College recently. At right is Richard A. 
Atkinson, First Vice President. 


AUGUST, 1958 


NURNBERG, GERMANY. Col. L. R. Wilcox (left), new President, after 

addressing Nurnberg Area Chapter at Kalb Officers and Civilians Club, 

27 May. Others are (standing, left to right): Col. J. D. Peterman, Vice 

President; Capt. H. A. Beuke, Secretary; MSgt C. C. Uzzell, Treasurer. 

Seated, left to right: Brig. Gen. W. F. Ryan, Brig. Gen. R. H. del Mar, 
Col. H. H. Shaller. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. Members of Sacramento Chapter and their families 
on Armed Forces Day tour of Nike site of Battery C, 441st Missile Bn. 


LEXINGTON, KY. Dr. F. G. Dickey, President of University of Kentucky, 
presents the AUSA Medal Award to Cadet Lt. Col. John J. Watson. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Army's 183d anniversary was celebrated by 

George Washington Chapter on 11 June at Interdepartmental Audi- 

torium with premiere showing of “Citizen Soldier.’ Left to right: 

Henry Handler, Secretary; Maj. Gen. John W. Bowen, ACofS for 

Reserve Components; Dr. Cloyd H. Martin, President of GWU; Maj. 

Gen. Harry P. Storke, Army CINFO; Herman Rush, film distributor; 
Francis Smawley, representative of Schlitz. 
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THE BEST IN MILITARY READING 





Strategic Planning for Coalition 
World War Il F Warfare—'41, '42 (Matloff) 
_ : , The Supreme Command (Pogue) 


Save on every book you buy! 
Transportation Corps—Vol. I ....... 


. ne <r a. t 1 
Anzio Beachhead (Historical Division) 1.50 Salen 10% discount . Victory in Papua 

Bastogne (Marshall) (cloth) . 3.00 bers. We pay all shipping charges War Against Germany and Italy: 

The Battle of Cassino (Majdalany) 4.00 except First Class or Air Mail. Mediterranean and Adjacent Areas 
Bradley: A Soldier's Story (Bradley) 5.00 (Pictorial ) 

Clay Pigeons of St. Lo (Johns) 5.00 — Washington Command Post (Cline) . 
Capture of Attu (cloth) 2.00 . : Women’s Army Corps (Treadwell) 
Churchill’s Memoirs (Churchill) Please send payment with order. Medical Department: Hospitalization 


Vol. ! The Gathering Storm - Deduct your 10% discount before Evacuation, Zone of Interior 
; 50 4 - : ; 
oa .. eng ee ml ror making payment. We cannot ac- Transportation Corps: Movements 


a =~ Training & Supply 
Vol. IV The Hinge of Fate 6.50 cept charge orders. Transportation Corps: Operations 
Vol. V Closing the Ring 6.50 


a In Overseas 6.50 
Vol. VI Triumph and Tragedy 6.50 The Signal Corps: The Emergency 3.50 
Fatal Decisions (Freiden & The Signal Corps: The Test ..... 4.50 
Richardson) .... 4.00 United State Submarine Operations in 
History of U. S. Naval Operations in World War II (Roscoe) 10.00 
World War II (Morison) —_ ; ; he cee : 
Uncommon Valor : 3.00 


Vol I Battle for the Atlant 6.50 Se Sa : 
Vol I Ceameien ~ oy ‘ St. Lo (Historical Division) my 4 Utah Beach to Cherbourg 2.00 


Aicioen Waters 6.59 Strange Alliance, The (Deane) ..... . Volturno (Historical Division) ..... 40 


me for Europe (Wilmot) . i Ww . 
‘ Pacific 6.5 AsIK It (Patt 
My IV fas ag LE adlageosy 6.90 U.S. Army in World War II (OCMH) RE Se Cees 


Submarine Actions 6.50 ‘Approach to the Philippines 
Vol. V Struggle for Guadalcanal 6.50 Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans and 


> Operations (Watson) . Pin 
vol. Vi —— the Bismarck 6.50  Cross- Channel Attack (Harrison) ae . Civil War : 
Vol. Vil Aleutions. Gilberts & : Fall of the Philippines (Morton) : ; 
Marshalls 6.50 Global Logistics & Strategy 1940-43 . 6.2 
Vol. VIII New Guinea & the pale na ye os - we Philippines .... 6. A. P. Hill, Lee's Fengonen General 
Marianas 6.50 Logistical Support of the Armies (Hassler) ........ 3.95 


: May ‘41 to Sept. '44 ETO . 
Vol IX Sicily, Salerno, Anzio 6.50 P A Stillness at Appomattox aw 5.00 
Vol X The Atlantic Battle Won 6.50 Lorraine Campaign (Cole) ¢ c ) 


Sak. ee an ein a eee NW Africa. 1942-43 . eee Decisive battles of the Civil War 

and Germany. 1944-45 6.50 Organization and Role of the Army (Mitchell) .... ’ -- 4.00 
sel mt ’ Services (Willet) ..... Ree. Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 
ai pon — to Jen- 6.50 Planning Munitions for War . ; (3 Vols. Boxed) . seeededus cs SMelD 


Proc t and Traini f d a ae 8.25 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 1.00 "Combat Troope pred — : _ = eee 8.25 


Island Victory (Marshall) (cloth) 2.00 Bf Como~Wel. §. Guemniontion ; eee 8.25 
Kesselring: A Soldier's Record 5.00 “supplies dart (Risch) én ee: Lincoln Finds A General (Williams) 


Vol. II. (Risch & Keifer) . oe Ta 
Pie The French ... ; ' Vol Tv Pani ees: 750 
Seizure of Gilberts & Marshalls ae Mr. Lincoln’s Army (Catton) ig sc 
Stilwell’ s Command Problems . : Photographic History of the Civil 
Stilwell’s Mission to China ......... . War (Five volumes) 40.00 














a 


ORDER FORM 


Combat Forces Book Service | 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name — 





IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
AS AN AUSA MEMBER 


Lapel buttons and plaques based 
on the Association seal are now 
available. Buttons are 7/16” in di- 
ameter, satin-finished, gold-filled; 
plaques are 13” in diameter, Bur- 
wood, finished in gold color. 


Street Address 





Town or APO ___Zone. State 


O I ENCLOSE $ 
Charge orders cannot be accepted. Payment must accompany order; take 


| your discount in making out your check. 











C0 I ama member of the Association and have deducted my 10% member’s 
discount. 








Buttons 





Plaques 








t these. 
hy OE a ate Straight 10% discount to members. (OF 8-58) 
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This Hallowed Ground (Catton) ... 5.75 
They Called Him Stonewall (Davis) . 5.00 
U. 8. Grant and the Military Tradition 


(Catton) 3.50 


Other U.S. Wars 


Battle Report: War in Korea (Karig) 

Combat Support in Korea (Westover) 

Flintlock and Tomahawk (Leach) 

From the Danube to the Yalu (Clark) 

Indian Wars of the West (Wellman) 

Korea 1951-53 

Last Parallel: A Marine’s War 
(Russ) 

Pork Chop Hill (Marshall ) 

The River and the Gauntlet (Korea) 
( Marshall) 


; Handbooks and Guides ‘ 


American Military 
(Holborn) 
Army Officer's Guide (Harkins) 
Army Wite, The (Shea) (New ed.) 
Assault Battle Drill (Fry) 
Basic Training Guide 
Company Administration & 
Section (Virtue) 
Complete Guide for the 
Wite (Land & Glines) 


Journal 


Government 


Personnel 

serviceman s$ 

(cloth) 

(paper) 

Effects of Nuclear 
(Glasstone ) 

Food Service, Army & AI 

Frontline Intelligence (Robb & 
Chandler) 

How to Survive an Atomic Bomb 

Infantry Unit Leader's Guide (Multop 
& Barrett) 

Intelligence 
(Glass) 

Manual for Courts-Martial, 1951 

Cumulative Supplement to MCM, 1956 

Map and Aerial Photograph Reading 

Military Customs and Traditions 
( Boatner ) 

Military Management for 
Defense (Beishline 
New Development in Army Weapons, 
tactics, organization and equipment 

(Worley) 

The Non-Com’'s Guide (MSP) 

Notes For Troop Instructors 
Automatic Pistol—Caliber .45 1.00 
Interior Guard 1.50 
Military Courtesy and Discipline 00 

Othcer's Guide (MSP) .00 

Organization—From Empiricism to 
Principle (Kuhre) 2.50 

Principles of Personal Finance for 
Service Personnel 

Realistic Combat Training (paper) 

Rifle Squad and Platoon in Attack 
(Rathbun) 

Rifle Squad & Platoon in Defense 

Risks: The Key to Combat Intelligence 
(Townsend ) 

Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 

Strategic Intelligence Production 
(Platt) 


Survival on Land and Sea 


: Biography : 


Abraham Lincoln (1 Vol.) (Sandburg) 7.50 
Abraham Lincoln (Thomas) 73 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) 50 
Gideon Goes to War (Mosley) 50 


Weapons 


Is for Commanders 


National 


3.50 


3.00 


George Washington (Freeman) 
Vols. I & II—Set 
Vols. II] & IV—Set 
Vol. V cars 
Vol. VI 
Vol. VII ; a 
Robert E. Lee (Freeman) Boxed set 
(4 Vols.) 
Mighty Stonewall (Vandiver) 
Panzer Battles (Von Mellenthin) 
Panzer Leader (Guderian) 
Rommel Papers (Hart) 
Soldier: Ridgway (Martin) 
So Full a Glory (Salisbury-Jones) 
Stonewall Jackson (Henderson) 


Strategy and Principles of War — 


Art of War (Sun Tzu) 

Atomic Weapons in Land Combat (2nd 
Edition) (Reinhardt & Kintner) 95 

Caesar's War Commentaries 85 

Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 85 

Global Strategy (Kingston- 
McCloughry ) 4.50 

Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 

Limited War (Osgood) 

Machine Warfare (Fuller) 

Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) 

Military Policy and National Security 
(Kaufmann) 

National Security and th 
Staft (Nelson) 

Nuclear Weapons and Foreign 
Policy (Kissinger) 

On War (Clausewitz) 

Psychological Warfare (Linebarger) 

Soldier's Load and Mobility of a 
Nation (Marshall) 

Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

Strategy (Hart) 

War in Three Dimensions (Kingston 
McCloughry ) 


2.00 


General 


General and Military History 


American Campaigns (Steele) Vol. I 
Arms and Men (Millis) 
Beginning of the U. S. Army 1783-1812 
(Jacobs ) 
Cadet Gray (Todd & Chapman) 
Cadet Gray Portfolio of Prints 
Compact History of the U. S. Army 
(Dupuy ) 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
(Gibbon) Vol I 
Vol. Il 
Vol. III 
History of the German General 
(Goerlitz) 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) 
Men in Arms (Preston, Wise & 
Werner) 
Military Heritage of America (Dupuy 
& Dupuy) 
Military History of the Western World 
Vol I (Fuller) 
Vol. II (Fuller) 
Vol. II (Fuller) 
The set 
Military Staff: Its History & Develop 
ment (Hittle) 
Soldier and State (Huntington) 
Soldiers of the American Army, 1775 
1954 (Kredel & Todd) 
Sound of the Guns (Downey) 
War and Peace (Tolstoy) 
Warfare (Spaulding) 
War Through the Ages (Montross) 
West Point (Forman) 


Staft 


Men Against Fire (Marshall) 
Psychology for the Fighting Man 
(cloth) 


Weapons 


Guided Missiles (paper) 
Guided Missiles in War and Peace 
( Parson) 


1.00 


Dictionaries, Atlases 


American College Dictionary 
(Regular) 
(Thumb Indexed) 

An Atlas of World Affairs (Boyd) 


Roget's Thesaurus 


Communism 


Capital (Marx) 
Communist Guet 
& Heilbrun) 
Inside Russia Today (Gunther) 
The Red Army (Liddell Hart) 
Red China's Fighting Hordes 
Arms and Soviet Power 

(Guillaume ) 
Soviet Military Doctrine 


rilla Warfare (Dixon 


(Rigg) 
Soviet 


(Garthoft ) 


Unit Histories 


Battle History of the 1st Armored Div 

Old Breed (First Marine Division) 

First Cavalry Division in World War 
Il (Wright) 

History of the Second Engineer Special 
Brigade ( Heavey ) 
Third Marine Division 

Fourth Marine Division (Proehl) 

From Salerno to the Alps (Fifth Army ) 

Down Ramp (Ist. 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Sth & 
6th Eng. Special Brig.) 

Spearhead (Fifth Marine Division) 

Conquer (Story of the 9th Army) 

The Angels (11th Airborne Division) 

27th Infantry Division (Love) 

37th Infantry Division (Frankel) 

Jungleers (41st Infantry Div.) 
(McCartney ) 

S6th Fighter Group 

89th Infantry Division 

91st Infantry Division (Robbins ) 

96th Signal Communiqué 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Inf. Div.) 

St. Vith (106th Division) (Dupuy) 

120th Infantry Regiment 

129th Infantry Regiment 

Second to None (350th Intantry Reg.) 

363rd Infantry Regiment 

398th Infantry Regiment 

409th Infantry Regiment (Steadtast) 

508th Parachute Infantry 





desk 
$2.00 


S. Army Flags in 
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Avco's honeycomb “‘sandwich" takes pounds off 
flying weight. Crosley’s honeycombing process is used to build air frames and missile components. 
After the stainless-steel or 


aluminum honeycomb is shaped, two n 1S are fitted and joined to it. 


vetal skir 
h’’ provides a structure of maximum strength, 7 extremely light in weight. 
RICA / AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 7 


R FOR AME 


| 
The resulting metal ‘‘sandwic 


ORAT 50 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





